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CHAPTER  I 


STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM  AND  PREVIOUS  RESEARCH 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  make  one  type  of  diag- 
nostic pre-test  to  measure  reading  skills  which  appear  to  be 
needed  for  successful  study  of  geography  in  grade  five.  This 
test  would  be  administered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year’s  work 
to  discover  which  skills  need  development  for  efficient  study 
of  geography. 

Reading  is  an  important  tool  in  the  study  of  geography. 

Success  in  the  social  studies  depends  to  a large  extent 
upon  the  ability  to  read.  . .Even  though  they  can  read  in  an 
elementary  fashion,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  they  will 
automatically  learn  new  connotations  and  new  concepts,  under- 
stand maps,  graphs,  and  charts,  develop  a sense  of  time  and 
chronology,  or  be  able  to  make  generalizations.  Even  though 
they  have  a particular  skill,  they  must  be  guided  in  its 
application  in  this  field. 1/ 

2/ 

Finck  states  that  American  schools  are  reading  schools, 
and  a child  who  reads  slowly  and  comprehends  poorly  is  ser- 
iously handicapped  in  the  study  of  geography.  Instead  of  teach- 
ing more  geography  to  such  children,  he  advises  teaching  them 
reading. 

3/ 

Hahn,  in  discussing  failures  in  geography,  expresses  the 

T7  Edgar  Bruce  Wesley  and  Mary  A.  Adams,  Teaching  Social 
Studies  in  Elementary  Schools.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  1940. 
P.  277. 

2/  Edgar  m.  Finck, "Relation  of  Ability  in  Heading  to  Success  in 
(Tther  Subjects,”  Elementary  School  Journal,  36: 260-267 , December , 
1935. 

3 / H.  H.  Hahn,  ’’Why  Failures  in  the  Study  of  Geography," 

Journal  of  Geography,  35:223-334,  September,  1936. 
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same  opinion  when  he  says,  "The  remedy  for  failure  in  geography 

is  not  more  geography,  but  more  of  the  particular  type  of  work; 

which  the  class  cannot  do  sufficiently  well.”  Among  nine 

causes  of  geography  failures,  he  lists  lack  of  reading  skills 

as  the  first. 

1/ 

Dolch  believes  it  is  first  necessary  to  have  a general 
reading  ability  because  study  type  reading  is  much  harder.  A 
student,  in  studying,  slows  down  his  reading  rate,  uses  a dif- 
ferent pattern  of  eye  movements,  and  must  develop  habits  of 
full  understanding,  of  grasping  the  author’s  viewpoint,  of  re- 
acting to  the  thoughts  and  evaluating  them.  Study  material  is 
full  of  new  ideas,  many  new  or  slightly  known  words,  and  longer 
and  more  complex  sentences* 

The  ability  to  read  a geography  textbook  is  a prime 

2/ 

requisite  and  Stull  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  starting 

point  and  the  core  around  which  the  geography  work  is  planned, 

with  supplementary  material  from  reading  and  reference  books. 

1/ 

Lacey  states  that  most  of  the  concepts  of  the  social 
studies  are  gained  through  reading,  but  research  has  shown  that 


1/  Edward  william  Dolch,  A Manual  for  hemedial  heading,  second 
edition,  Garrard  Press,  Champaign,  Illinois,  1945. 

2/  Deforest  Stull,  A Course  of  Study  in  Geography.  New  York, 
Bureau  of  publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1927. 

3/  Joy  Lacey,  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  the  elementary 
Schools . Minn eapolis,  Burgess  Publishing  Co.,  1941. 
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1/  2/ 

children  lack:  interest  in  informational  reading.  Horn  writes 

that,  "A  selection  is  hard  to  read  when  the  ideas  are  new, 

inherently  difficult,  and  remote  from  the  reader’s  experience.” 

The  chief  difficulty  is  the  thought  required,  instead  of  the 

vocabulary  or  style  of  writing.  The  concepts  are  too  difficult 

3/ 

and  too  numerous  in  text  books  to  be  mastered.  McKee  points 
out  that  meaning  in  reading  is  only  achieved  when  one  has  con- 
cepts or  meanings  to  associate  with  the  printed  symbol.  Mean- 
ing comes  from  the  reader  recalling  and  manipulating  the  con- 

4/ 

cepts  he  possesses.  Harden  found  seventh  grade  children 

lacked  the  ability  to  do  associational  reading,  but  after 

training,  showed  a satisfactory  gain. 

The  abstractiveness  of  the  geography  terms,  as  well  as 

the  number  of  new  terms,  appear  to  be  difficult  for  children. 

5/ 

Gates  found  that  the  understanding  of  abstract  terms  develops 

rather  slowly.  A child  with  the  mental  age  of  eight  is  begin- 

T7  Miriam  Huber , Influence  of  Intelligence  Upon  Children’s 
Reading  Interests.  New  York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1928. 

2/  Ernest  Horn,  Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  Social  Studies. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1937.  ' 

3/  Paul  McKee,  36th  Yearbook,  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  Part  I.  Bloomington,  Illinois,  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  1937.  P.  278. 

4/  Avis  G.  Harden,  ’’Associational  Reading  Ability  of  the 
Seventh  Grade,”  Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  Boston  University, 
1941. 

5/  Arthur  I.  Gates,  Psychology  for  Students  of  Education. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1939. 
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ning  to  take  an  interest  in,  and  understand,  abstract  meanings, 
but  not  until  he  has  reached  the  mental  age  of  twelve  can  he 
define  such  abstract  terms  as  pity,  justice , revenge , or 
charity.  Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  grade,  an 
average  child  has  some  ability  to  grasp  abstract  meanings,  but 
he  is  not  old  enough  to  understand  too  complicated,  abstract 


ideas.  Ordoan,  using  test  items  from  newspapers,  discovered 
that  the  same  concept  in  different  contextual  settings  took  on 
a variety  of  meanings.  Thus,  a child  might  grasp  the  meaning 
of  a concept  in  one  text  and  not  in  another. 


Eskridge  conducted  a study  to  "isolate  some  of  the 
factors  and  principles  which  condition  learning  and  consequently 
growth  in  understanding  of  geographic  terms.”  He  found,  after 
testing  500  children  in  grades  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  that  the  con- 
ditioning factors  were:  amount  and  kind  of  experience,  sex, 

level  of  geographic  attainment,  the  ways  in  which  meanings  are 
verbalized,  and  the  effect  of  mental  age  on  the  number  of  terms 
known.  He  found  growth  proceeds  in  these  ways: 

1.  Through  an  increase  in  the  number  of  different  kinds 
of  meanings 

2.  Through  an  increase  in  general  information 

3.  Through  a substitution  of  basic  for  associated  meanings 

4.  Through  a development  of  comprehensive  meanings 

l7  Harry  Ordoan,  Social  Concepts  and  the  Child  Mind.  New  York, 
King’s  Crown  Press,  1945, 

2/  T.  J.  Eskridge,  Jr.,  Growth  in  Understanding  of  Geographic 
Terms  in  Grades  4 to  7«  Durham,  N.  C.,  Duke  University  Press, 
1939.  P.  14. 
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. Through  a reduction  of  errors  which  have  been  caused 
by  confusing  terms  having  similar  sounds  and  positions 

6.  Through  the  wrong  application  of  old  meanings  to  new 
situations 

7.  Other  causes 

1/  2/ 

Both  Horn  and  Willcockson  agree  that  children  may 
know  a word  and  yet  fail  to  understand  the  author's  viewpoint 
because  they  don't  apply  the  correct  meaning.  Willcockson  finds 
other  misconceptions  of  fifth  grade  children,  after  reading  a 
page  in  a geography  text,  to  be  the  lack  of  seeing  relation- 
ships due  to  word  meaning  and  sentence  structure,  and  the 
difficulty  in  acquiring  the  new  concept  that  takes  place  in  the 
transition  from  the  printed  page  to  his  mind.  She  urges  the 
enrichment  of  a child's  experience  through  visual  aids  and  ref- 
erence books. 

3/ 

Burnham  examined  eight  fourth  grade  one-cycle  geography 
books,  and  found  an  overlapping  of  terms  in  grades  and  in  sub- 
ject matter  ranging  from  322  terms  in  the  first  three  thousand 
of  the  Thorndike  List  to  29  terms  in  the  fifth  thousand.  The 
grade  level,  according  to  the  Buckingham-Dolch  list,  ranged  from 

T 7 Ernest  Horn,  Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  Social  Studies. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1937. 

2/  Mary  A.  Willcockson,  "Some  Misconceptions  of  Fifth  Grade 
Children  in  Geography,"  Journal  of  Geography,  43:229-235, 
September,  1944® 

3, / Archer  L.  Burnham,  "A  Basic  Reference  List  of  Geographic 
Terms  for  the  Fourth  Grade,"  Journal  of  Geography,  38:283-2 88. 
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32 8 terms  in  the  third  grade  or  lower,  63  terms  in  the  fourth 
grade,  29  terms  in  the  fifth  grade,  to  31  terms  above  the 
fifth  grade.  Fourth  grade  children  are  sure  to  have  difficulty 
with  such  a vocabulary  load. 

A study  of  mistakes  in  paragraph  reading  was  made  by 

y 

Thorndike.  He  found  that  common  failures  were  wrong  connections 
with  single  words,  giving  over  potency  or  under  potency  to 
elements  of  the  meaning,  and  failure  to  evaluate  ideas  by 
accepting  or  rejecting  them  as  they  appear.  A well-developed 
basic  vocabulary  of  geographic  terms  would  help  to  overcome 
these  mistakes. 

Children  find  geography  a difficult  type  of  reading,  but 
a teacher  realizes  another  difficulty  when  she  examines  the 
individual  differences  in  mental  ability  and  reading  ability  of 
the  children  in  her  class.  She  must  provide  for  these  indiv- 
idual differences  by  adapting  the  subject  content  and  methods 
of  study  to  individual  capacities. 

2/ 

Schauer  advises  finding  out  why  the  geography  textbook 
is  too  hard  for  the  children  and  then  presenting  the  material 
in  such  a way  as  to  make  the  text  readable.  After  giving  stand- 
ardized reading  and  vocabulary  tests  to  the  fourth  grade,  she 

1/  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  "Reading  as  Reasoning:  A Study  of 

Mistakes  in  Paragraph  Reading,"  journal  of  Educational 
Psychology , 8:323-332,  June,  1917^ 


2/  Virginia  P.  Schauer,  "Teaching  Children  How  to  Read  the 
Textbook,"  Journal  of  Geography,  44:279-287,  October,  1945. 
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found  that  they  ranged  in  comprehension  from  2.2  to  9.4  grade 
level,  and  in  vocabulary  from  2.1  to  7*6  grade  level.  Some 
rather  interesting  individual  cases  were  tabulated: 

1.  A boy  reading  laboriously,  but  with  understanding, 
tested  comprehension  2.5,  vocabulary  2.2. 

2.  A girl  reading  correctly,  but  with  no  meaning,  tested 
comprehension  4.7,  vocabulary  4.5. 

3.  A boy,  whose  daily  work;  was  passing,  had  scattered 
unrelated  recall  and  tested  comprehension  4.4,  vocabu- 
lary 4.1. 

4.  A boy  who  tested  comprehension  2.2,  vocabulary  2.1 
could  handle  the  geography  concepts,  but  the  vocabulary 
was  a real  handicap  in  reading  the  text. 

5.  A girl  who  tested  high,  comprehension  9«4,  vocabulary 
7.6,  did  not  know  the  purpose  for  which  she  read 
geography. 

The  results  of  the  reading  and  vocabulary  tests  did  not  cor- 
relate highly  with  their  achievement  in  geography. 

i/ 

Durrell  found  in  a survey  of  242  pupils  in  the  fifth 

grade  a range  from  high  third  to  ninth  grade  in  reading  ability 

2/ 

Howard  Anderson  found  that  the  variability  of  pupil  and  class 
achievement  was  great  from  the  results  of  the  Iowa  Every-Pupil 

1/  Donald  D.  Durrell,  36th  Yearbook,  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Part  I.  Bloomington , Illinois,  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  1937. 

2/  Howard  R.  Anderson,  "Testing  Basic  Skills  in  the  Social 
Studies,"  Elementary  School  Journal,  36:424-435,  February,  1936 
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Test  of  Basic  Skills,  given  to  25,000  children  in  grades  6,  7, 
and  S.  The  best  pupil  in  grade  seven  of  school  C only  achieved 
to  the  level  of  the  25th  percentile  in  school  D,  and  the 
poorest  sixth  grade  pupil  of  school  B exceeded  the  eighth  grade 
median  of  school  E.  These  reports  again  emphasize  the  range  of 
differences  between  grades. 

In  discussing  reading  problems  at  the  intermediate  grade 

y 

level,  Betts  states,  after  examining  results  of  a test: 

1.  Rate  and  comprehension  of  reading  do  not  correlate 
highly 

2.  A wide  range  of  reading  levels  is  found  in  one  grade 

3.  Special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  word  perception 

4.  Retardation  in  terms  of  capacity  exists  at  all  levels 
of  achievement,  even  though  certain  pupils  may  appear 
to  be  accelerated  in  terms  of  grade  performance 

5.  Some  tests  do  not  discriminate  among  the  abilities  of 
the  high  achievers 

6.  No  test  showed  what  reading  instruction  should  be 
started  for  low  achievers. 

The  early  discovery  of  reading  disabilities  and  a 
description  of  individual  differences  are  so  important 
that  it  is  desirable  to  give  a reading  test  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year.  The  more  descriptive  the  test  is  of 
all  the  important  skills  needed  in  the  use  of  books,  the 
better,  2 / 


1/  Emmett  A.  Betts,  "Reading  Problems  at  the  Intermediate  Grade 
Level,"  Elementary  School  Journal,  40:737-746,  January,  1940. 


2/  Ernest  Horn,  op.  cit.,  p.  205. 
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declares  Horn* 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  build  such  a test  to 
measure  reading  shills  needed  in  the  geography  course  of  the 
fifth  grade.  Before  attempting  to  devise  such  a test,  the 
writer  consulted  reading  standards  that  were  considered  necess- 
ary in  the  study  of  geography. 

1/ 

Wesley  and  Adams  stress  reading  to  get  the  author’s 
meaning  which  is  an  intellectual  and  emotional  experience,  a 
cooperative  enterprise  in  which  the  reader  is  the  active  part- 
ner of  the  author.  They  enumerate  these  study  shills:  locating 

information;  techniques  of  using  all  parts  of  a textbooh,  such 
as  maps,  table  of  contents,  index,  etc.;  appraising  material; 

mahing  conclusions  and  deductions. 

2/ 

Logan  thinhs  a student’s  experience  in  geography  must 
be  vicarious  and  he  should  use  reading  to  project  himself  into 
those  regions  in  imagination.  To  do  this  he  must  be  able  to 
recognize  relationships  between  human  and  natural  items,  both 
in  direct  and  indirect  statements.  The  student  should  also  be 
able  to  find  the  main  and  subordinate  ideas,  to  use  the  text- 
booh, to  gather  statistical  data,  to  visualize  features  and 
conditions,  to  be  able  to  associate  new  ideas  with  previous 
experience,  and  to  comprehend  the  author’s  point  of  view. 

1/  Bdgar  Bruce  Wesley  and  Mary  A.  Adams,  Teaching  Social 
Studies  in  Elementary  Schools.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co., 1940. 

2 / Marguerite  Logan,  ’’Techniques  in  the  Use  of  the  Reading 
Tools  in  Reaching  Worthwhile  Geographic  Understandings,” 

Journal  of  Geography,  3:10-16,  January,  1934. 
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1/ 

McGuire  repeats  these  shills  when  she  points  out  the 
need  for  shill  in  using  parts  of  a geography  booh,  shill  in 


using  references,  the  building  of  a basic  vocabulary  and  con- 
cepts peculiar  to  social  studies.  She  believes  that  these 
shills  should  be  scheduled  to  be  taught,  as  the  Iowa  Every- 
Pupil  Test  of  Basic  Shills  showed  little  gain  in  them  from 


grade  to  grade  through  incidental  teaching. 

2/ 

Osburn,  in  discussing  remedial  worh  in  reading,  observes 

that  children  fall  down  on  the  ability  to  analyze,  organize, 

3/ 

and  supplement  the  thought.  Wiltse  lists  these  needs  for  the 
understanding  of  history  and  civics:  mastery  of  vocabulary, 

ability  to  form  concepts  of  time  and  place,  organization  of 
facts  in  order  to  see  their  relationships,  drawing  inferences 


from  data,  testing  reliability  of  the  facts  presented,  and 
thinking  critically.  These  shills  would  also  be  applicable  to 
the  study  of  geography. 

After  observing  reading  difficulties  in  the  content  sub- 
jects in  grades  seven  and  eight  of  the  Laboratory  Schools  of 

y 

the  University  of  Chicago,  McCallister  found  a need  for  the 
following  types  of  guidance  in  reading: 

IT  Edna  M.  McGuire,  "Social  Studies'  Shills  in  the  Elementary 
Schools,"  Social  Education,  1:569-574,  November,  1937. 

2/  W.  J.  Osburn,  "Remedial  Work  in  Reading,"  Elementary  English 
Review,  5:150-153,  May,  1928. 

2/  W.  E.  Wiltse,  Techniques  by  Which  a school  Staff  May  Identify 
Strong  and  Weak  Aspects  of  Its  Reading  Program  and  Define  Needed 
Change.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago,  1942. 

4/  lames  M.  McCallister , "Reading  Difficulties  in  Content 
Subjects,"  Elementary  School  Journal,  31:191-201,  December , 1930 
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1.  Method  of  attack 

2.  Recognition  of  relations  and  other  forms  of  thinking 

3.  Practice  of  review 

4*  Overcoming  vocabulary  difficulties 
5.  Accurate  interpretation 

He  believes  guidance  in  reading  could  be  carried  out  by  asso- 
ciating it  closely  with  the  regular  study  activities  of  a 
course.  The  content  subject  teacher  may  provide  training  in 
reading  without  disrupting  the  regular  activities  of  the  course 
too  much. 

1/ 

Meighen  built  a series  of  tests  and  exercises  to  provide 
children  with  skills  in  the  use  of  their  geography  textbooks. 
These  were  the  skills  developed: 

1.  Understanding  of  various  kinds  of  maps  and  the  ability 
to  use  them 

2.  Ability  to  use  an  index,  using  key  words,  even  when  not 
specifically  stated,  selecting  and  evaluating  material 
found,  organizing  the  material,  and  applying  it  to  the 
problem  at  hand 

3.  To  use  diacritical  marks  in  pronunciation 

4.  To  interpret  pictures 

The  basic  reading  skills  needed  for  the  study  of  geography 
appear  to  be  as  follows: 

1/  Mary  Meighen,  "Training  Children  to  Use  Their  Geography 
Textbooks  Efficiently,"  Journal  of  Geography,  38:330-332, 
November,  1939 » 
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1.  Efficient  use  of  a geography  textbook;  table  of  contents 
index,  statistical  data,  different  types  of  maps  and 
graphs 

2.  A basic  geographic  vocabulary  and  skill  in  adding  new 
words  to  it 

3o  Accurate  interpretation  of  the  geography  material  as 

found  in  the  text,  reference,  and  supplementary  reading 

4.  Ability  to  understand  the  geographic  concepts,  and,  by 
associating  them  with  previous  experiences,  form  new 
geographic  concepts 

5.  Ability  to  organize  the  subject  matter,  to  apply  crit- 
ical thinking  in  evaluating  new  concepts,  and  to  draw 

conclusions  and  inferences. 

1/ 

Robert  Lane  states  a familiar  attitude  when  he  says, 

There  is  a firm  conviction  among  teachers  of  the  middle 
grades  that  all  children  who  come  to  them  should  have 
mastered  the  mechanics  of  reading  completely  with  the 
primary  grades,  and  thereby  those  specific  skills  which 
make  for  effective  reading.  There  are  two  flaws  in  this 
contention:  first,  as  children  mature,  need  arises  for 

new  specific  skills  in  reading  when  children  are  exposed 
to  new  type  of  reading  materials;  second,  old  skills  can 
be  kept  aiive  only  through  continuous  practice  at  regular 
intervals. 

Should  the  responsibility  of  teaching  these  necessary 
study  skills  be  part  of  the  reading  program  or  of  the  geography 
program? 

A well-planned  reading  program  teaches  study  skills  from 


1/  Robert  H.  Lane,  The  Principal  in  the  ivlodern  Elementary 
School.  Boston,  Houghton  ^ifflin  Company,  1944.  P.  191 
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the  beginning,  or  first  grade  level.  The  study  skill  reading 

1/ 

program  for  the  intermediate  grades  suggested  by  Durrell 

includes  thorough  type  reading,  skimming,  associational  reading 

and  use  of  reference  materials.  These  coincide  with  skills 

used  for  the  study  of  geography.  Therefore,  we  find  skills 

needed  for  the  study  of  geography  appear  to  be  taught  as  part 

of  the  reading  course.  This  statement  is  refuted  by  the  result 

2/ 

of  a study  conducted  by  Thorp  to  find  what  geography  tools 

children  have.  After  testing  556  children  in  grades  four 

through  eight,  she  came  to  these  conclusions, 

1.  Incidental  teaching  of  methods  of  handling  geography 
tools  has  failed  to  give  mastery;  2.  it  is  imperative 
to  abandon  this  method  for  a psychological  process  of 
training  directed  toward  precise  usage. 3/ 

4/ 

DiMichael  carried  on  an  experiment  to  find  how  much  a 
"How  to  Study  Course"  developed  study  skills.  Notice  how  many 
of  the  study  skills  he  listed  could  be  considered  study  type 
reading  skills.  Listed  in  the  order  of  their  success  rank, 
they  are: 


> 


IT  Donald  D.  Durrell,  Improvement  of  Basic  Reading  Abilities. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York,  World  Book  Company,  1940. 

2 / Mary  Tucker  Thorp,  "Objective  Studies  Showing  Need  for  Giv- 
ing Instructions  in  Use  of  Geography  Tools,"  Unpublished  blaster’ 
Thesis.  Boston,  Boston  University,  1932. 

3/  Ibid.  P.  107. 

4/  Salvatore  DiMichael,  "Increase  in  Knowledge  of  How  to  Study 
Hesulting  from  a Kow  to  Study  Course,"  School  Review, 51: 353-359 . 
June,  1943. 
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1.  How  to  use  a dictionary 

2.  How  to  use  a library 

3.  Finding  information  in  a book: 

4.  Making  and  keeping  notes  for  reference 

5.  Proper  reading  methods  for  comprehension 

6.  Outlining 

7.  Rate  of  reading 

8.  Knowledge  of  important  reading  books 

1/ 

In  an  analysis  of  38  How-to-Study  Manuals,  517  skills  and 

habits  were  found.  After  separating  them  into  categories,  the 

importance  of  reading  skills  was  apparent. 

1/ 

Mclntire  evidently  thought  reading  and  study  skills 
were  closely  connected,  when  she  planned  a single  set  of  exer- 
cises to  improve  both  thinking  and  reading  in  the  social  studies. 

3/ 


Fleming  and  Aldrich  agree  with  this  opinion  when  they  list 
among  study  skills  and  work  habits  which  are  to  be  developed  at 
Horace  Mann  School,  these  things: 

1.  Finding  and  using  library  materials 

2.  Skills  in  interpreting  and  organizing  material 


1/  Samuel  R.  Laycock  and  David  H.  Russell,  "An  Analysis  of  How 
to  Study  Manuals,"  School  Review,  49:370-379,  1941. 

2 / Alta  Mclntire,  "Written  Exercises  to  Improve  Reading  and 
Thinking  in  the  Social  Studies  Field,"  Elementary  School  Journal, 
45:270-275,  June,  1945. 

3/  Cecile  White  Fleming  and  Grace  L.  Aldrich,  "Development  of 
Study  Skills  and  Work  Habits  at  Horace  Mann,"  Teachers  College 
Record.  44:433-448,  March,  1943. 
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3.  Various  types  of  reading;  skimming,  using  tables  of 
contents 

4.  Developing  a vocabulary  in  each  field  of  study  by  the 
teacher  of  that  subject 

5 . evaluating  resources  when  contradictory  material  is 
found 


6.  Organizing  for  oral  and  written  reports. 

u 

Paul  McKee  advocates  definite  lessons  to  improve  par- 
ticular reading  skills  and  his  experiments  have  shown  it  to  be 

2/ 

an  effective  method.  Fleming  studied  the  improvement  of  sixth 
grade  children  who  received  reading  drill  for  skills  shown  to 
be  needed  by  a standard  test.  These  drills  consisted  of  locat- 
ing information,  following  directions,  finding  details,  and 
evaluating  the  general  significance  of  the  details.  At  the  end 
of  a ten-week  period  they  were  retested  and  showed  a gain  of 
two  years  in  median  score,  whereas  the  group  having  casual  drill 
and  the  group  having  only  classroom  procedures  gained  .7  and  .6 


years  respectively,  in  median  score. 

3/ 

Another  experiment  was  conducted  in  a seventh  grade,  and 

t 


1 / Paul  McKee , ’’Developing  Competence  in  Grasping  Meaning  in 
the  Middle  Grades,”  Reading  and  Relationship  to  experience  and 
Language.  University  of  Chicago  Supplementary  education 
Monograph  #58. 


» 


2/  J . F . 
Reading, ” 
1932. 


Fleming,  ’’Developing  Study  Skills  in  middle  Grade 
Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis.  Boston,  Boston  Universi 


ty, 


3/  Howard  C.  Anderson,  Frederick  G.  Marchan,  and  Seymour  B. 
Dunn,  ’’Critical  Thinking,”  Journal  of  Lducational  Research, 
35:241-251,  December,  1944. 
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again  in  a tenth  grade,  to  see  whether  pupils  left  to  study 
and  analyze  the  content  as  they  saw  fit,  or  pupils  in  the 
experimental  group,  in  which  the  teacher  gave  special  training 
in  study  habits,  made  the  most  gain.  At  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ment, two  tests  were  given.  Both  groups  were  about  equal  on 
the  first  test  which  consisted  of  organizing  and  abstracting 
material,  but  the  experimental  group  did  much  better  on  the 
second  test  which  consisted  of  drawing  specific  conclusions, 
detecting  standards,  and  setting  up  general  inferences.  The 
experiment  proved  that  special  training  in  study  habits  improves 
the  child’s  ability  to  do  critical  thinking. 

y 

Paul  McKee  firmly  places  the  responsibility  of  teaching 
reading  in  a particular  field  upon  the  teacher  of  that  subject 
and  suggests  planning  many  experiences  related  to  the  content 
of  the  material  to  be  read,  such  as  sensible  construction  work, 
excursions,  and  other  activities.  He  believes  that  ’’assign- 
ments should  be  concerned  with  the  building  of  concepts  that  are 

2/ 

required  in  reading.” 

3/ 

Anderson  says, 

A pre-requisite  to  efficient  learning  is  proficiency 
in  the  management  of  the  tools  to  be  used  in  the  learning 
process.  . .Since  the  mastery  of  certain  skills  is  basic 
for  effective  work  in  the  social  studies  field,  the  ac- 
quisition of  these  skills  by  the  pupil  must  be  the  first 
goal  of  instruction. 

1/  Paul  McKee,  op.  cit. 

2/  Ibid.  P.  283. 

3/  Howard  R.  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  423. 
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1/ 

Lacey  believes  training  needed  for  reading  social  studies  can 

be  given  most  effectively  by  the  social  studies  teacher  because 

he  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  technical  vocabulary,  the 

social  understandings  to  be  learned,  and  the  shills  needed  in 

the  development  of  the  concepts. 

Drill  in  desired  specific  shills  has  been  found  produc- 

2/ 

tive.  Rhoads  tells  of  a study  with  superior  seventh  grade 
children  in  the  teaching  of  literature.  One  class  was  given  a 
diagnosis  of  individual  difficulties  and  then  remedial  treat- 
ment, which  included  vocabulary  worh,  synonyms,  illustrative 
sentences,  mahing  and  interpreting  definitions,  understanding 
words  and  sentences  in  context,  and  finding  the  central  idea  of 
a paragraph.  The  control  group  read  any  worthwhile  boohs  and 
then  held  a class  discussion  on  them.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
the  children  were  given  another  form  of  the  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Test,  and  the  experimental  group  showed  greater  gains  in 
reading  and  appreciation. 

A sixth  grade  experiment  was  undertahen  by  Hilliard  and 
3/ 

Barnes.  Children  were  pre-tested  with  form  1 of  Gates’  Silent 
Reading  Test,  and  13  pairs  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  com- 
1/  Toy  Lacey,  op.  cit. 

2/  Luhe  C.  Rhoads,  ’’Systematic  Remedial  Training  for  Pupils  of 
Superior  Reading  Ability,”  Elementary  School  Journal, 29: 771-775 
dune,  1929. 

2 / George  H.  Hilliard  and  Marcillene  Barnes,  ’’The  Effect  of 
Specific  Drill  on  Reading  Ability,”  Elementary  School  Journal, 
31:417-426. 
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posite  scores.  The  experimental  group  received  drill  exercises 
based  on  the  four  types  of  reading  found  in  Gates’  Test  for  30 
minutes  a day  for  10  consecutive  weeks.  The  control  group  had 
their  regular  reading  lessons.  The  groups  were  retested  and 
the  experimental  group  showed  a substantial  gain.  Once  more, 
reading  drill  planned  to  meet  specific  reading  problems  of  the 
individual  improved  their  reading  ability. 

Another  reason  for  putting  the  responsibility  for  defin- 
ite instruction  of  skillful  geographic  reading  on  the  geog- 
raphy teacher  is  the  uncertainty  in  the  amount  of  transfer  of 

1/ 

training  in  reading  skills.  Gates  and  Alstyne  found  that 
reading  in  a general  way  does  not  guarantee  development  of  all 
the  important  types  of  reading.  Transfer  of  one  type  of  reading 
to  another  is  genuine,  usually  positive,  but  so  small  it  can’t 
be  depended  upon  to  develop  desired  abilities.  They  also  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a certain  type  of  reading  skill  will 
vanish  with  disuse. 


2/ 

DiMichael  studied  the  effects  of  a How-to-Study  course 
on  192  ninth  graders.  Children  taking  the  course  showed  improve- 
ment in  study  skills  over  children  in  the  regular  class.  Chil- 


dren in  the  first  quartile  in  intelligence  did  not  profit 
noticeably  from  the  course,  but  the  children  with  a high  mental 
ability  made  a gain  in  study  skills,  yet  the  transfer  was  not 
noticeable  in  other  subjects. 

1 / Arthur  I.  Gates  and  Dorothy  Van  Alstyne,  ’’The  General  and 
Specific  Effects  of  Training  in  Reading, with  Observation  on  the 

Experimental  Technique, ’’Teachers  College  Record,  25:98-123, 
March,  1924.  £ 

2/  Salvatore  DiMichael,  op.  cit. 
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Jacobson’s  statement, 


Giving  reading  instruction  in  the  field  in  which  the 
content  is  to  be  mastered  is  superior  to  giving  it  in 
another  subject  matter  field  and  expecting  the  ability 
to  transfer  to  a content  field. 

is  based  on  two  experiments  with  work;  type  reading  in  the 

ninth  grade.  In  the  first  experiment,  the  experimental  group 

received  their  special  reading  instruction  as  part  of  their 

English  classwork.  They  made  larger  gains  than  the  control 

class  in  general  science,  but  the  gain  was  not  statistically 

significant.  In  the  second  experiment  60  work  type  reading 

drills  were  given  to  the  experimental  group  in  the  latter  part 

of  the  science  period,  while  the  control  group  studied  indepen 

dently.  The  experimental  group  showed  greater  gains  than  the 

control  group.  Thus,  the  reading  drill  in  the  science  period 

had  a more  positive  amount  of  transfer  to  the  study  of  science 

than  reading  drill  in  the  English  period. 

A study  of  the  relationship  of  reading  skills  in  differ 

1/ 

ent  subjects  was  conducted  by  Shores  who  found  that  the  super 
ior  readers  of  science  and  history  tend  to  be  good  at  reading 
either  subject,  whereas  a superior  reader  of  literature  is  not 
always  skillful  in  reading  history  or  science. 

1/  Paul  B.  Jacobson,  ’’Two  Experiments  with  Work  Type  Reading 
Exercises  in  Ninth  Grade,”  Studies  in  Education,  Volume  VIII, 
Number  5.  University  of  Iowa,  March  15,  1933* 

2/  Harlan  J.  Shores,  ’’Skills  Related  to  the  Ability  to  Read 
History  and  Science,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
36:584-588,  December,  1940. 
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Arnold”  reported  on  an  experiment  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  teaching  fifth  and  sixth  grade  children  to  use  data. 

The  experimental  group  had  exercises  in  problem  discussion 
technique,  and  the  control  group  continued  the  usual  classroom 
procedures.  After  three  months,  the  experimental  group  showed 
a gain  of  three  times  that  of  the  control  group  when  tested  on 
the  ability  to  recognize  the  following:  relevancy,  depend- 

ability, bias  in  source  material,  adequacy  of  data  in  regard  to 
a particular  problem,  and  to  form  questions  or  conclusions. 

Research  on  the  study  of  reading  as  an  important  tool  of 
geography  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Success  in  the  social  studies  depends  to  a large  degree 
on  the  reading  ability  of  the  child 

2.  The  reading  of  geographic  material  is  difficult  because: 

a.  Many  concepts  are  abstract 

b.  The  child  has  few  previous  experiences  with  which  to 
associate  the  new  geographic  concepts 

c.  The  vocabulary  contains  many  new  terms 

d.  The  higher  shills  of  organizing,  evaluating,  and 
summarizing  the  material  need  practice 

3.  There  is  a wide  range  within  a class  of  individual 
ability  in  reading  shills,  geography  comprehension, 
and  intelligence 

4.  A well  planned  reading  program  provides  for  shill  in 

study  type  reading  which  resembles  study  shills 

TT  Dwight  L.  Arnold,  "Testing  Ability  to  Use  Data  in  i?'ifth 
and  Sixth  Grades,”  Education  Research  Bulletin,  17:255-259, 
December,  1938. 
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5.  It  is  more  efficient  to  plan  to  teach  the  special 

reading  habits  needed  for  geography  in  the  geography 
course* 

In  planning  the  geography  work  for  the  year,  the  teacher 
should  first  examine  her  class  to  discover  their  abilities.  A 
standard  reading  test  will  establish  the  reading  levels  for  a 
class,  but  it  fails  to  measure  all  the  specific  reading  skills 
needed  in  the  study  of  geography.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
same  child  may  read  narrative  material  on  a high  level  and 
study  material  on  a low  level.  To  find  how  well  they  can  read 
geographic  material,  they  need  to  be  tested  on  geographic 
material,  for  standard  reading  tests  are  frequently  mislabeled, 
since  the  traits  they  claim  to  measure  do  not  show  up  as 

u 

independent  skills.  Therefore,  the  writer  has  found  a genuine 
need  for  a certain  type  of  diagnostic  pre-test  to  measure 
certain  reading  skills  that  appear  to  be  needed  in  the  study  of 
geography  in  grade  five. 


T7  V. . E.  Hall  and  F.  P.  Robinson,  "An  Analytical  Approach  to 
the  Study  of  Reading  Skills Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
41:429-442,  October,  1945. 
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CHAPTER  II 


DETERMINING  THE  ITEMS  FOR  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  TEST 


CHAPTER  II 

DETERMINING  THE  ITEMS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  TEST 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  construct  a diagnostic 
type  of  pre-test  in  reading  shills  for  geography  to  be  used  in 
grade  five.  Research  has  shown  that:  (1)  success  in  the  social 
studies  depends  to  a large  degree  on  the  reading  ability  of  the 
child,  (2)  there  is  a wide  range  of  individual  ability  in  read- 
ing shills  and  geography  comprehension  within  a class,  and 
(3)  it  is  more  efficient  to  plan  to  teach  the  special  reading 
habits  needed  for  geography  in  the  geography  course.  Therefore, 
a diagnostic  test  to  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  of 
fifth  grade  geography  should  be  beneficial  to  both  teacher  and 
children.  There  are  standard  tests  to  measure  reading  shills 
and  tests  to  measure  geography  ability,  but  the  writer  was 
unable  to  discover  a test  to  measure  reading  shills  on  geog- 
raphic material  at  the  fifth  grade  level. 

A summary  of  research  in  the  field  of  reading  and  of 
geography  disclosed  that  these  basic  reading  shills  appear  to 
be  necessary  in  the  study  of  geography  at  the  fifth  grade  level: 

1.  Efficient  use  of  a geography  textbooh;  table  of  contents, 
index,  statistical  data,  different  types  of  maps  and 
graphs . 

2.  A basic  geographic  vocabulary  and  shill  in  adding  new 
words  to  it. 
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3.  Accurate  interpretation  of  the  geography  material  as 
found  in  the  text,  reference  and  supplementary  reading. 

4.  Ability  to  understand  the  geographic  concepts,  and  by 
associating  them  with  previous  experiences,  form  new 
geographic  concepts. 

5.  Ability  to  organize  the  subject  matter,  to  apply  criti- 
cal thinking  in  evaluating  new  concepts,  and  to  draw 
conclusions  and  inferences. 

Research  also  pointed  out  that  reading  skills  taught  in  the 
content  subject  produced  greater  achievement  in  reading  in  that 
field  than  similar  skills  taught  in  the  reading  program.  Each 
teacher  should  take  the  responsibility  for  teaching  the  skills 
needed  in  the  subject  matter  that  she  teaches.  From  the 
research  evidence,  the  writer  decided  to  construct  a test  to 
measure  reading  skills  that  appear  necessary  for  the  successful 
study  of  geography. 

After  examining  the  measurability  of  these  skills  it  was 
decided  to  use  a battery  type  test  with  subtests  to  increase  its 
diagnostic  value.  An  objective  type  group  test  was  desirable 
because  of  its  ease  in  administering  and  reliability  in  scoring. 
A power,  instead  of  speed  test,  was  chosen  as  the  purpose  of 
the  test  was  to  measure  the  possession  of  the  reading  skill 
rather  than  the  amount  of  development  of  the  skill.  Morse  and 

y 

McCune  in  discussing  testing  study  skills  in  the  social 

T7  Horace  T.  Morse  and  G-eorge  H.  McCune,  "Testing  Study  Skills. 
A Few  Considerations,”  Social  Studies,  34:67-69,  February,  1943. 
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studies  stated  the  attention  of  the  students  is  to  be  directed 
toward  the  process  of  working,  not  how  long  it  takes. 

The  seven  parts  of  the  test  to  measure  reading  skills, 
with  their  subtests,  are  as  follows: 

Part  I.  binding  Geographic  material 

A.  Using  the  parts  of  a geography  book 

B.  Finding  geographic  material  in  reference  books 

C.  Alphabetical  order 

D.  Using  an  index 
Part  II.  Geographic  Vocabulary 

A.  Ability  to  get  meaning  from  context,  and 
definitions  from  content 

B.  Use  of  diacritical  marks  as  found  in  glossary 
of  geography  book 

Part  III.  Accurate  interpretation  of  the  geographic  mater- 
ial as  found  in  text 
Part  IV.  Skimming 

A.  To  find  proper  nouns  and  figures 

B.  To  answer  questions  using  same  phraseology 
as  the  text 

C.  To  answer  questions  using  a different 
phraseology  than  the  text 

Part  V.  Ability  to  organize  subject  matter  to  evaluate  new 
concepts 

A.  Choosing  a paragraph  title 

B.  Separating  facts  into  two  groups 
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C.  Separating  facts  into  major  and  minor  items 

D.  Outlining 

Part  VI.  Ability  to  associate  geographic  concepts  with 
previous  experience 

Part  VII.  Ability  to  understand  the  geographic  concepts, 
to  draw  conclusions  and  inferences. 

The  test  measures  reading  skills  that  appear  to  be  necessary 
in  the  study  of  geography  for  grade  five  with  the  exception  of: 
(1)  reading  statistical  data,  different  types  of  maps  and 
graphs,  (2)  comprehension  of  reference  and  supplementary  mater- 
ial. It  was  decided  to  omit  a section  on  the  ability  to  read 
statistical  data,  different  types  of  maps  and  graphs,  as  that 
requires  specifically  trained  skills  that  are  usually  intro- 
duced and  practiced  in  the  geography  rather  than  the  reading 
period.  The  measurement  of  the  interpretation  of  geography 
material  was  limited  to  that  found  in  textbooks  because  refer- 
ence and  supplementary  reading  would  add  to  the  length  of  the 
test  and,  in  general,  the  context  and  content  is  similar  to 
that  of  a textbook. 

The  test  is  to  diagnose  specific  abilities  on  specific 
material.  All  the  paragraph  material  of  the  test  was  selected 


1/ 

from  two  geography  textbooks , ^Living  in  the  Americas”  and 

”Our  Country  Past  and  Present  ""“that  are  widely  used  in  the  fifth 

TT  W.  R.  McConnell,  Living  in  the  Americas.  New  York,  Rand 
McNally  and  Company,  1934. 


2/  William  L.  Nida  and  Victor  L.  Webb,  Our  Country  Past  and 
Present » Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1930. 
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grade.  The  former  is  the  textbook  used  by  the  writer* s class. 
In  a few  paragraphs,  such  phrases  as  ’’look  at  figure  25”or 
’’turn  to  the  map  of  the  New  England  States”  were  omitted  as 
they  didn’t  add  to  the  content  of  the  paragraph  without  the 
material  to  which  they  referred.  The  paragraphs  are  taken 
from  the  first  part  of  the  books;  as  the  test  is  to  be  given 
during  the  first  part  of  the  geography  course  and  that  is  the 
material  that  will  be  studied.  A variety  of  paragraphs  were 
chosen  containing  information  that  is  descriptive,  as  "Growing 
Cranberries”,  or  explanatory,  as  ’’Manufacturing”.  The  subject 
matter  is  varied  from  simple  facts  of  gathering  oysters  to 
abstract  concepts  as  "Mountains  and  Temperature”. 

t 

The  entire  test  with  manual  for  administering  and  key 
for  scoring  will  be  found  in  Chapter  III.  Part  I measures  the 
"Ability  to  Find  Geographic  Material”.  It  has  four  subtests. 
Section  A measures  the  child’s  knowledge  of  the  type  of  inform- 
ation to  be  found  in  a table  of  contents  and  in  an  index,  as 
well  as  their  position  in  a textbook.  It  is  a matching  test, 
twelve  questions  and  four  possible  answers.  Section  B is  simi- 
lar in  form.  It  measures  the  knowledge  of  reference  sources. 

To  answer  the  questions,  they  match  them  with  these  items; 

"Your  Geography  Book,  Atlas,  Dictionary,  Encyclopedia,  Other 
Geography  Books,  History  Books". 

Section  C provides  for  a demonstration  of  a child’s 
knowledge  of  alphabetical  order.  There  are  four  groups  of  five 
words  each,  to  be  arranged  alphabetically.  The  groups  increase 
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increase  in  difficulty  from  the  first  group  in  which  each  word 
has  a different  initial  letter,  to  the  fourth  group  in  which 
all  words  begin  with  the  same  letter,  four  words  having  the 
first  two  letters  alike,  two  with  the  first  three  letters  alike 
and  two  with  the  first  five  letters  alike.  The  scoring  of  this 
section,  as  explained  in  the  scoring  key  found  in  Chapter  III, 
is  based  on  a table  of  deviation  errors,  in  which  the  penalty 
for  a misplaced  word  increases  as  the  distance  of  the  word  from 
its  correct  position  increases. 

The  last  subtest,  Section  D,  is  to  be  used  with  the 
child’s  own  textbook.  The  ten  items  are  found  on  two  facing 
pages  in  the  index  which  will  save  time  in  locating  the  items. 
The  odd  numbered  items  are  found  under  simple,  alphabetical 
listing,  and  the  even  numbered  ones  are  found  by  using  sub- 
topics  . 


Part  II  tests  the. child’s  ability  to  increase  his  geog- 


raphic vocabulary  through  reading  geographic  material.  A 
vocabulary  test  of  three  groups  of  words,  a total  of  eighteen 
words,  is  given  as  a matching  test.  The  words  were  selected 


because  they  were  key  words  in  a paragraph,  or  were  frequently 
used  in  the  text,  or  were  defined  in  the  text.  The  meanings 


» 


for  the  words  were  checked  against  the  definition  given  in  the 

1/ 

paragraph  and  also  in  ”A  Dictionary  for  Boys  and  Girls”.  The 


child  answers  the  vocabulary  as  a pre-test,  reads  three 

l7  G.  and  C.  Merriman  and  Company,  ”A  Dictionary  for  Boys  and 
Girls,”  Webster's  Elementary  Dictionary.  New  York,  American 
Book  Company.  1QL1~ 
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paragraphs  containing  the  vocabulary,  and  retakes  the  vocabu- 
lary test.  The  increase  in  score  from  pre-test  to  check  test 
will  indicate  the  child’s  ability  to  increase  his  geographic 
vocabulary  from  the  context. 

Section  B tests  his  ability  to  use  diacritical  marks  as 
found  in  a geography  glossary.  This  section  is  to  be  given  as 
an  individual  test,  as  pronouncing  is  an  oral  process.  The 
child  reads  the  list  orally,  until  seven  unknown  words  are  dis- 
covered. He  finds  the  unknown  words  in  the  glossary  of  his 
textbook.  After  study,  he  pronounces  them  for  the  teacher. 

She  checks  the  word  right  or  wrong,  and  also  marks  an  analysis 
check  list  on  the  cover  of  Part  II  which  will  enable  the  tea- 
cher to  diagnose  the  child’s  difficulties.  The  items  for  the 
check  list  were  suggested  by  the  check  list  for  word  analysis 
on  the  reading  test,  Durrell’s  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty. 

Part  III  measures  the  ability  to  understand  (1)  the 

facts  presented,  (2)  the  author’s  viewpoint,  and  (3)  geographic 

relationships.  Comprehension  of  the  facts  presented  in  the  tex 

is  a basic  study  skill  and  a mastery  of  it  must  be  attained 

before  the  higher  study  processes  can  be  developed.  There  are 

two  sections,  each  measuring  the  same  comprehension  abilities, 

the  first  section  using  multiple  choice  items  and  the  second 

section,  using  completion.  In  each  section,  the  writer  arranged 

the  paragraphs  in  order  of  increasing  difficulty  of  content. 

T7  Donald  C.  Durrell,  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty.  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  New  York,  World  Book  Company,  1937. 
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Criteria  for  this  arrangement  was  based  on  geographic  concepts 
set  forth  and  the  amount  of  abstraction  involved. 

Part  IV  measures  a child’s  shimming  ability  for  accuracy 

y 

and  speed.  Kier  found  in  a study  of  different  types  of  skim- 
ming, the  order  of  difficulty  to  be: 

1.  Skimming  to  locate  answers  to  questions  which  are 
proper  names  or  numbers 

2.  Skimming  to  find  answers  to  questions  that  have  the 
same  vocabulary  as  selection 

3.  Skimming  to  find  answers  to  questions  that  have  a 
different  vocabulary  from  that  of  selection 

The  questions  of  the  skimming  test  are  based  on  these  difficul- 
ties, the  A items  corresponding  to  the  easiest,  the  B items  to 
the  next  difficult,  and  the  C items  to  the  hardest.  The  time 
for  doing  each  section  is  limited  to  five  minutes,  the  only 
speed  test  in  the  battery.  Unlimited  time  would  change  a skim- 
ming test  to  a comprehension  test.  The  questions  are  alternated 
so  that  a child  who  works  too  slowly  to  finish  the  exercise, 
answers  some  of  each  type  of  question.  There  are  two  sections, 
but  the  total  score  for  the  skimming  test  is  based  on  the  sum 
of  the  A items,  the  B items  and  the  C items.  As  a child  fin- 
ishes each  test,  he  will  mark  the  time  on  the  test.  The 
elapsed  time  will  indicate  his  reading  speed  for  this  type  of 

17  Clarinda  Kier,  ’’The  Relative  Order  of  Difficulty  of  Differ- 
ent Types  of  Skimming,”  Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis.  Boston, 
Boston  University,  1939* 
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reading.  The  time  factor  should  be  noted  in  analyzing  the 
results . 

Part  V,  Organization  of  Facts,  measures  some  of  the 

1/ 

higher  study  shills.  Goodyhoontz  made  a study  of  teaching 
pupils  to  organize  what  they  read.  She  found  that  children, 
when  ashed  how  they  studied  their  geography  lesson,  said: 

1.  Read  to  hnow  it  all 

2.  Select  from  mass  of  detail  the  answers  to  the 
problem 

3.  Select  important  from  unimportant  detail. 

She  listed  eighteen  types  of  lessons  to  teach  children  to  ana- 
lyze what  they  read  under  three  headings: 

1.  Finding  the  principal  idea 

2.  Recognizing  the  relation  of  ideas  to  each  other 

3.  Synthesizing  the  important  ideas  for  future  use. 

2/ 

Keneally  studied  the  relative  order  of  difficulty  of 
several  types  of  study  shills.  Out  of  the  six  shills  she 
listed,  the  three  that  pertain  to  the  parts  of  this  test,  with 
their  original  numerical  order  are: 

1.  Supplying  minor  ideas  in  an  outline  which  lists 
major  ideas 

2.  Selecting  the  statement  that  best  summarizes  a 
paragraph 

17  Bess  Goodyhoontz,  "Teaching  Pupils  to  Organize  What  They 
Read,"  Elementary  English  Review,  7:87-90,  93,  April,  1930. 

2/  K.  G.  Keneally,  "Relative  Order  of  Difficulty  of  Several 
Types  of  Study  Shills  in  intermediate  Grades,"  Unpublished  Mas- 
ter’s Thesis.  Boston,  Boston  University,  1939* 
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5.  Supplying  major  topics  in  an  outline,  when  minor 
ideas  are  given. 

1/ 

Catherine  Sullivan  found  in  a study  of  individual 
difficulties  in  reading  for  grades  7,  8,  and  9,  that  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  children  made  these  errors: 

1.  Inability  to  make  a complete  generalization  in  the 
statement  of  central  thought 

2.  Incomplete  outline 

3.  Unacceptable  headings  on  an  outline 

4.  Unacceptable  details  on  an  outline 

5.  Inconsistent  lettering  on  an  outline 

6.  Inconsistent  wording  on  an  outline 

Selecting  detail,  evaluating  it,  and  separating  it  into  major 
and  minor  items  has  been  deemed  important,  yet  at  the  same  time, 
difficult . 

Part  V has  four  sections.  Section  A contains  three 
paragraphs  for  which  a title  is  to  be  chosen.  Section  B con- 
tains two  exercises  in  which  facts  are  listed  under  a para- 
graph and  the  child  is  to  separate  them  into  two  groups  accord- 
ing to  subject  matter.  Section  C is  similar  to  section  B 
except  the  items  are  to  be  separated  into  two  groups  according 
to  major  and  minor  ideas.  Section  D,  with  three  exercises, 

17  Catherine  lane  Sullivan,  "Construction  of  the  Administration 
and  Scoring  and  the  evaluation  of  the  Results  of  a Diagnostic 
Test  of  individual  Difficulty  in  Reading  for  Grades  7,  8,  and 
9”,  Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis.  Boston,  Boston  University, 
1940. 
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tests  tiie  ability  to  outline  a paragraph.  Exercise  1 requires 
the  minor  items  of  the  outline  to  be  filled  in,  Exercise  2 
both  major  and  minor  items  are  to  be  filled  in  with  words  or 
phrases  that  have  been  listed  from  the  paragraph,  Exercise  3 is 
to  write  a short  outline  having  one  major  and  three  minor 
topics. 


The  Associational  Reading  Test,  Part  VI,  is  subjective 

1/ 

with  definite  criteria  for  scoring.  Reeder  finds  that  chil- 
dren need  a background  before  they  can  solve  geography  prob- 
lems, or  find  problems  to  solve.  The  purpose  of  this  part  of 
the  battery  is  to  find  how  much  and* in  what  ways,  a child 
relates  a geographic  reading  experience  to  his  experiential 
knowledge.  The  sample  exercise  is  rather  long  and  provides 
ample  "warming  up”  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  There  are  two 
exercises  for  associational  reading.  There  is  a check  list  on 
the  cover  of  Part  VT  to  mark  the  number  of  associations  he  has 
under  the  different  types  of  associations. 

The  last  is  Part  VII,  Drawing  Conclusions.  This  involve 
critical  thinking.  The  child  not  only  must  understand  the  fac- 
tual material  in  the  paragraph,  and  the  author’s  viewpoint,  but 
must  understand  the  relationship  of  the  facts  presented  so  as 
to  be  able  to  apply  them  in  new  situations.  After  each  para- 
graph is  a statement  telling  of  a parallel  circumstance,  and 


s 


T7  Edwin  Hewett  Reeder,  A Method  of  Directing  Children’s  Study 
of  Geography,  New  York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1923. 
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a question.  The  test  items  are  in  multiple  choice  form,  and 
a child  must  use  his  relationship  understanding  to  choose  the 
correct  item  to  answer  the  question. 

The  diagnostic  findings  in  such  a test  as  this  are  of 
prime  importance.  At  the  end  of  each  subtest  is  a place  to 
mark  the  raw  score.  On  the  cover  of  each  part  is  a table  to  be 
filled  in  with  the  raw  scores,  the  class  mean,  and  the  totals 
of  both.  This  information  is  to  be  entered  on  the  Profile 
Chart.  By  using  two  colors  to  make  the  profile,  the  individual 
score  can  be  compared  with  the  class  mean  on  the  seven  major 
parts  of  the  test,  as  well  as  on  the  subtests,  at  a glance. 

The  directions  for  administering  and  scoring  the  test 
are  found  in  the  manual  in  Chapter  III.  Very  careful  direc- 
tions are  given  which  must  be  followed  explicitly.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  exercise  are  directions  to  the  pupil  concern- 
ing the  procedure  he  is  to  use.  The  administrator  of  the  test 
is  urged  to  be  sure  all  children  understand  the  directions 
before  attempting  to  write  the  answers. 
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CHAPTER  III 


A DIAGNOSTIC  PRE-TEST  TO 
MEASURE  READING  SKILLS  FOR 


GEOGRAPHY  IN  GRADE  FIVE 


CHAPTER  III 


A DIAGNOSTIC  PRE-TEST  TO  MEASURE  READING 
SKILLS  FOR  GEOGRAPHY  IN  GRADE  FIVE 


Test  Manual 

Administration 

The  test  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  to  be  given  as  a 
group  test  at  six  sittings,  with  the  exception  of  the  vocabu- 
lary subtest  on  diacritical  marks,  which  is  an  individual  test. 
The  parts  are  to  be  given  as  follows: 

(1)  Part  I 

(2)  Part  II 

(3)  Part  III 

(4)  Part  IV  and  VII 

( 5 ) Part  V 

(6)  Part  VI 

As  this  is  a diagnostic  test  to  be  given  at  the  beginning  of 
fifth  grade  geography  study,  many  of  the  children  will  find 
difficulty  in  answering  some  of  the  questions.  No  child  is 
expected  to  answer  all  of  them.  Encourage  the  class  by  your 
attitude,  to  do  as  well  as  they  can,  to  show  how  much  they 
can  do. 

General  Directions 

These  directions  are  to  be  applied  to  every  part  of  the 
test  unless  specific  directions  are  given  to  the  contrary. 
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1.  Preparations.  Have  the  class  clear  their  desks.  Each 
child  should  have  a sharpened  pencil  and  an  eraser.  The 
teacher  should  have  several  pencils  in  case  a child 
breaks  his  during  the  test. 

2.  Timing.  Except  for  the  skimming  test,  there  is  no  time 
limit.  On  the  other  hand,  to  keep  the  class  together, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  stop  work  on  a test  when  90  per 
cent  of  the  class  have  finished. 

i 

3.  Follow  the  directions  of  the  manual  exactly,  and  be  sure 
that  the  class  follows  the  directions.  The  test  is  to 
find  what  the  children  know,  and  also  what  they  don’t 
know.  Be  careful  in  answering  questions  for  the  chil- 
dren that  you  only  interpret  the  directions  for  doing 
the  test,  and  don’t  tell  or  give  clues  to  the  answers. 

Part  I 

Finding  Geographic  Material 
After  the  class  is  ready  to  take  the  test,  and  before 
you  pass  out  the  booklets,  say,  "YOU  ARE  GOING  TO  TAKE  A READ- 
ING TEST.  IT  IS  DIVIDED  INTO  SEVERAL  PARTS.  THE  FIRST  PART, 
THAT  YOU  TAKE  TODAY,  IS  TO  FIND  HOW  WELL  YOU  KNOW  HOW  TO  FIND 
GEOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION.  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  FOR  YOU  TO  LISTEN 
CAREFULLY  TO  THE  DIRECTIONS  AND  TO  FOLLOW  THEM  EXACTLY.  SOME 
PARTS  OF  THE  TEST  WILL  SEEM  EASY,  AND  SOME  PARTS  MAY  BE  HARD. 

I DON’T  EXPECT  ANYONE  TO  GET  EVERY  ANSWER  CORRECT  BECAUSE  SOME 
ARE  VERY  HARD,  BUT  I DO  EXPECT  EVERYONE  TO  DO  THE  BEST  THAT 
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THEY  CAN.  FROM  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  TEST  WE  WILL  KNOW  HOW  WELL 
YOU  CAN  READ  A GEOGRAPHY  BOOK,  AND  WHAT  KIND  OF  READING  YOU  DO 
BEST.”  Pass  out  the  booklets.  Tell  the  class  to  fill  in  the 
blanks  at  the  top  of  the  page  with  their  name,  the  date,  the 
name  of  the  school,  the  grade,  and  their  age.  The  teacher  will 

fill  in  the  M.  A.,  when  she  is  tabulating  the  scores. 

"THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE  TEST  HAS  FOUR  SECTIONS.  TURN  THE 

PAGE  TO  THE  FIRST  TEST,  SECTION  A.  WHAT  IS  ITS  NAME?"  Let  a 

child  read  the  title  from  the  top  of  the  page.  Ask  the  chil- 
dren to  read  the  directions  silently  as  the  teacher  reads  them 
aloud.  Ask  a child  to  read  the  question  after  the  word  sample. 
"WHAT  IS  THE  ANSWER?”  (Response).  "WHAT  IS  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE 
ANSWER? ” (Response).  "WHERE  DO  YOU  WRITE  IT?”  Be  sure  each 
child  understands  where  to  find  the  answers  and  where  to  put 
the  numbers.  "WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  PUT  YOUR  PENCILS  DOWN 
AND  WAIT  FOR  THE  OTHERS.  BEGIN  TO  WORK."  When  90  per  cent 
have  finished  begin  Section  B. 

Section  B 

Turn  to  Section  B and  ask  some  child  to  read  the  title. 
Ask  the  children  to  read  the  directions  silently  as  the  teacher 
reads  them  aloud.  Ask  a child  to  read  the  sample  question. 
"WHAT  IS  THE  ANSWER?"  (Response).  "WHAT  IS  ITS  NUMBER? " 
(Response).  "WHERE  DO  YOU  WRITE  IT?"  (Response).  Be  sure 
every  child  understands  how  to  do  the  exercise.  "WHEN  YOU  HAVE 
FINISHED,  PUT  YOUR  PENCIL  DOWN  AND  WAIT  FOR  THE  OTHERS.  BEGIN 
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TO  WORK." 


When  90  per  cent  have  finished,  begin  Section  C 


Section  C 

Turn  to  Section  C and  ask  some  child  to  read  the  title. 
"WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER?"  If  the  children  don't 
know,  explain  that  it  is  when  words  are  listed  according  to  the 
order  of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet.  Names  in  a telephone  book 
are  in  alphabetical  order.  Don't  explain  how  to  arrange  the 
words  in  alphabetical  order.  Ask  the  children  to  read  the 
directions  silently  as  the  teacher  reads  them  aloud.  A.sk  a 
child  to  read  the  words  in  Group  1.  "WHICH  WILL  BE  THE  FIRST 
WORD  IN  THE  ALPHABETICAL  LIST?"  (coffee)  "WHERE  WILL  YOU 
WRITE  IT?”  (on  the  blank  after  1)  Be  sure  each  child  knows 
where  to  write  the  word.  "WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  GROUP  1, 

WORK  ON  GROUP  2.  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  GROUP  2,  WORK  ON 
GROUP  3.  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  GROUP  3,  WORK  ON  GROUP  4. 

THEN  CLOSE  YOUR  BOOKLET  AND  WAIT  FOR  THE  CLASS  TO  FINISH. 

BEGIN  TO  WORK." 


Section  D 

For  this  section  the  children  will  need  their  geography 
books.  Ask  the  class  to  open  their  test  booklet  to  Section  D. 
Read  the  directions  aloud  to  the  class.  When  you  read,  "to  the 
Index,  pages  352-353”,  wait  for  the  children  to  do  it  before 
reading  further.  "LOOK  AT  TEE  SAMPLE.  YOU  ARE  TO  FIND  MACON, 
GEORGIA,  IN  YOUR  INDEX.  RAISE  YOUR  HAND  WHEN  YOU  FIND  IT.” 
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Help  any  child  who  can’t  find  it.  "WHAT  NUMBERS  DO  YOU  SEE 
AFTER  IT?"  (Response).  "WHAT  DO  THEY  STAND  FOR?"  (Response). 
"THOSE  ARE  THE  NUMBERS  YOU  ARE  TO  WRITS  IN  THE  BLANK  ON  THE 
TEST.  SEE  WHERE  THEY  WERE  WRITTEN  IN  THE  SAMPLE.  FIND  EACH 
WORD  OF  THE  LIST  IN  THE  INDEX  AND  WRITE  DOWN  THE  NUMBERS  YOU 
FIND.  ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS?"  Don’t  explain  where  to  find 
any  places  except  the  sample.  "THIS  IS  THE  LAST  TEST  IN  PART 
I.  WHEN  YOU  FINISH  CLOSE  YOUR  BOOKS.  BEGIN  TO  WORK."  When 
90  per  cent  of  the  class  have  finished,  collect  the  booklets. 

PART  II 
Section  A 

There  are  two  sections  to  the  vocabulary  test,  the  first 
is  a group  test,  the  second,  an  individual  test.  Have  the 
class  get  ready  to  take  the  test,  pass  out  the  booklets,  and  let 
them  fill  in  the  information  at  the  top  as  they  did  for  Part  I. 

"THE  PART  OF  THE  READING  TEST  YOU  ARE  TO  DO  TODAY  WILL 
TELL  HOW  WELL  YOU  KNOW  THE  MEANING,  AND  CAN  PRONOUNCE  CERTAIN 
WORDS.  LISTEN  CAREFULLY  TO  THE  DIRECTIONS  AND  FOLLOW  THEM 
EXACTLY.  TURN  TO  SECTION  A."  Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the 
directions  while  you  read  them  aloud.  "LOOK  AT  TEE  FIRST  WORD 
IN  THE  FIRST  COLUMN.  WHAT  IS  IT?"  (Response).  "WHICH  WORD  IN 
THE  SECOND  COLUMN  HAS  THE  SAME  MEANING?"  (get)  "WHAT  IS  ITS 
NUMBER?  WHERE  DO  YOU  WRITE  IT?"  Be  sure  each  child  under- 
stands how  to  do  it.  "IN  THIS  WAY,  MATCH  THE  WORDS  OF  GROUP  1 
TO  THEIR  MEANINGS  IN  COLUMN  2.  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED,  WORK 
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WITH  GROUP  2 IN  THE  SAME  WAY.  THEN  GO  ON  AND  WORK  WITH  GROUP  3. 
MANY  OF  THE  WORDS  WILL  BE  STRANGE  TO  YOU.  DON’T  GUESS  AT  THE 
MEANINGS . IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  SURE  OF  IKE  MEANING,  DON’T  PUT  ANY 
NUMBER  DOWN.  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  CLOSE  YOUR  BOOKLET.  BEGIN 
TO  WrORK. ” When  90  per  cent  of  the  class  have  finished,  ash  all 
the  children  to  open  their  booklets  to  the  paragraphs.  The 
children  read  the  directions  silently  while  the  teacher  reads 
them  aloud.  ’’READ  THE  PARAGRAPHS  CAREFULLY  BECAUSE  WHEN  YOU 
START  TO  WORK  ON  THE  VOCABULARY  TEST,  YOU  WON'T  BE  ABLE  TO  TURN 
BACK.  ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS?  BEGIN  TO  READ.”  When  90  per 
cent  of  the  class  have  finished,  collect  the  booklets. 

Section  B 

This  section  of  the  test  is  to  be  given  individually. 

The  directions  on  the  test  page  are  adequate,  they  need  not  be 
read  by  the  child.  If  the  child  can’t  find  the  words  in  the 
Index,  the  teacher  may  help  him  as  this  test  is  only  measuring 
how  well  he  can  pronounce  new  words  with  the  aid  of  a glossary. 
As  the  child  pronounces  the  words  after  studying,  check  his 
difficulties  on  the  analysis  chart  on  the  cover. 

Part  III 
Section  A 

Have  the  class  ready  to  take  the  test.  ’’THE  PART  OF  THE 
READING  TEST  YOU  WILL  TAKE  TODAY  IS  CALLED  A COMPREHENSION  TEST. 
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WHO  KNOWS  WHAT  A COMPREHENSION  TEST  IS?"  If  the  right  answer 
isn’t  given,  explain  that  it  is  a test  to  show  how  well  you 
understand  what  you  have  read.  Pass  out  the  booklets  and  have 
them  fill  in  the  necessary  information  at  the  top.  "SECTION  A 
OF  PART  III  CONTAINS  PARAGRAPHS  WITH  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THEM.  TO 
ANSWER  THE  QUESTIONS  YOU  WILL  UNDERLINE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER  AND 
PUT  ITS  NUMBER  IN  THE  LITTLE  BOX."  Let  the  children  look  at  the 
first  two  or  three  pages.  "TURN  BACK  TO  THE  COVER  AND  WE  WILL 
ALL  DO  SAMPLE  1.”  Ask  a child  to  read  the  sentence.  Ask 
another  child  to  read  the  question  and  the  multiple  choice 
answers.  "WHICH  IS  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER?”  Point  out  that  numbers 
1,  2,  and  4 are  right,  but  number  4 is  the  best  answer,  so  that 
is  the  one  to  underline.  When  you  are  sure  they  understand  how 
to  find  the  answers,  say,  "AS  YOU  TAKE  THE  TEST,  YOU  MAY  REREAD 
THE  PARAGRAPHS  AS  MANY  TIMES  AS  YOU  NEED  TO.  TURN  TO  THE  FIRST 
PAGE,  READ  ABOUT  CRANBERRIES,  AND  ANSWER  THE  QUESTIONS.  TURN 
T'0  THE  NEXT  PAGE  AND  ANSWER  THE  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  FALL  LINE. 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  #11  (put  figure  on  board)  PUT  YOUR  PEN- 
CILS DOWN.  BEGIN  TO  WORK."  When  90  per  cent  of  the  class  have 
finished,  have  all  the  children  stop. 

"TURN  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE.  THIS  PAGE  AND  THE  NEXT  CONTAIN 
EXERCISES  LIKE  THOSE  YOU  HAVE  JUST  DONE.  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED 
THROUGH  #20,  CLOSE  YOUR  BOOKLETS."  When  90  per  cent  of  the  class 
have  finished,  begin  Section  B. 
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Section  B 


"TEE  PARAGRAPHS  IN  SECTION  B ARE  MUCH  LIKE  SECTION  A, 

BUT  TO  ANSWER  THE  EXERCISE  YOU  MUST  COMPLETE  A SENTENCE  BY 
FILLING  IN  A BLANK."  Suggest  that  they  glance  through  the 
next  pages.  "TURN  TO  THE  COVER  AND  WE  WILL  DO  SAMPLE  2 
TOGETHER."  Ash  a child  to  read  the  sentence.  Ash  another 
child  to  read  the  statement  containing  the  blanh.  Be  sure  the 
children  understand  where  they  are  to  write  their  answers. 

"OPEN  YOUR  BOOKLET  TO  THE  PARAGRAPH  ABOUT  THE  GROWING  SEASON. 
ANSWER  THE  EXERCISE  ON  THIS  PAGE  AND  ON  THE  NEXT  TWO  PAGES. 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  #13  (put  figure  13  on  the  board  and 
have  the  children  turn  the  pages  of  their  boohlet  so  that  they 
hnow  where  it  is)  PUT  YOUR  PENCILS  DOWN.  BEGIN  TO  WORK." 

When  90  per  cent  of  the  class  have  finished,  ash  every- 
one to  turn  to  the  next  page,  "Altitude  and  Occupations."  Call 
attention  to  the  exercise  for  it  is  a little  different.  Tea- 
cher will  read  the  directions  aloud,  while  the  children  read 
silently.  Be  sure  the  children  understand  what  they  are  to 
write  in  the  first  blanh,  and  that  they  are  to  give  the  reason 
for  their  answers  in  the  second  blanh.  If  the  class  seems  to 
be  having  difficulty  in  understanding  it,  work  out  the  answer 
to  number  14  together.  "WHEN  YOU  FINISH  THIS  PAGE  GO  ON  TO 
THE  NEXT.  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  #23,  CLOSE  YOUR  BOOKLETS. 
BEGIN  TO  WORK."  When  90  per  cent  of  the  class  have  finished, 
collect  the  boohlets. 
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Part  IV 


Skimming 


Materials  needed  by  the  teacher:  stop  watch,  and  a set 

of  30  3 x 6 inch  oak;  tag  cards.  The  cards  are  to  be  used  to 
tell  the  minutes  and  seconds  that  have  elapsed  during  the  test. 
The  cards  should  have  figures  on  them  to  indicate  minutes  and 
seconds,  beginning  with  0:10  through  5:00,  with  a card  for  each 
ten  second  interval.  Hold  the  cards  so  that  they  can  easily  be 
seen  by  the  class.  When  you  give  the  direction,  "Begin  to  work,” 
start  the  stop  watch.  Keep  careful  check  of  the  time,  and  turn 
over  a card  every  ten  seconds.  Thus,  a child  can  always  tell, 
within  ten  seconds,  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  taking  the 
test . 


Have  the  class  ready  to  take  the  test.  Say  "TODAY  THE 
PART  OF  THE  TEST  YOU  WILL  TAKE  IS  CALLED  A SKIMMING  TEST.  DO 
YOU  KNOW  WHAT  WE  MEAN  BY  SKIMMING  IN  READING?"  Discuss  the 
meaning  so  that  the  children  understand  it  is  an  exercise  for 
quick  reading  to  find  definite  facts.  Pass  out  the  booklets 
and  have  the  children  fill  in  the  necessary  information  at  the 
top.  Ask  the  class  to  turn  to  the  first  page  and  read  the  direc- 
tions silently  as  the  teacher  reads  them  aloud.  Be  sure  they 
understand  where  to  write  time.  "WHEN  YOU  FINISH  CLOSE  THE 
BOOKLET.  BEGIN  TO  WORK.”  Start  the  stop  watch,  and  carefully 
check  the  time.  When  the  five  minutes  are  up,  have  everyone 
put  down  their  pencils. 
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"TURN  TO  THE  SECOND  PAGE.  READ  THE  DIRECTIONS  SILENTLY." 
"DOSS  ANYONE  HAVE  A QUESTION?  THIS  EXERCISE  IS  DONE  LINE  THE 
ONE  YOU  HAVE  JUST  FINISHED.  CLOSE  YOUR  BOOKLET  WHEN  YOU  ARE 
FINISHED.  BEGIN  TO  WORK."  Start  the  stop  watch,  and  as  before, 
turn  a card  over  every  ten  seconds.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes 
collect  all  the  booklets. 

Part  VII 

Drawing  Conclusions 

This  part  is  to  be  given  next,  at  the  same  sitting  as 
Part  IV.  "YOU  ARE  GOING  TO  TAKE  ANOTHER  PART  OF  THE  READING 
TEST  TODAY.  THIS  PART  IS  CALLED  ’ DRAWING  CONCLUSIONS’."  Pass 
out  the  booklets  and  ask  the  class  to  put  the  necessary  informa- 
tion on  the  blanks  at  the  top  of  the  page.  "THE  DIRECTIONS  FOR 
THIS  TEST  ARE  ON  THE  COVER.  READ  THEM  SILENTLY  AS  I READ  THEM 
ALOUD."  Teacher  will  read  the  directions.  Ask  a child  to  read 
the  paragraph.  Ask  another  child  to  read  statement  A.  "WHICH 
ANSWER  DO  YOU  THINK  BEST?"  Discuss  the  judgment  needed,  that 
drawing  conclusions  means  using  common  sense  with  information 
you  have.  "THERE  ARE  3 PARAGRAPHS  IN  THIS  PART  WITH  5 CON- 
CLUSIONS. READ  THE  PARAGRAPH  CAREFULLY,  AND  WITH  THAT  INFORMA- 
TION, YOU  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  DRAW  A SENSIBLE  CONCLUSION.  WHEN 
YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  BOTH  PAGES  OF  THE  TEST,  CLOSE  THE  BOOKLET. 
BEGIN  TO  WORK."  When  90  per  cent  of  the  class  have  finished, 
collect  the  booklets. 
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Part  V 


Section  A 

Have  the  class  ready  to  take  the  test.  Pass  out  the 
booklets.  Let  the  class  fill  in  the  necessary  information  at 
the  top  of  the  cover.  "THIS  TEST  IS  CALLED,  ’ORGANIZATION  OF 
FACTS’.  IT  HAS  4 SECTIONS.  TURN  TO  SECTION  A.’’  Ask  a child 

to  read  the  title  of  section  A.  Ask  another  child  to  read  the 

paragraph  orally.  Teacher  reads  exercise  under  the  paragraph. 
Discuss  why  ’’United  States  is  a land  of  many  regions,’’  is  the 

best  title.  ’’THERE  ARE  3 PARAGRAPHS  FOR  YOU  TO  READ,  ONE  ON 

THIS  PAGE  AND  TWO  ON  THE  NEXT.  AFTER  EACH  ONE  IS  AN  EXERCISE 
IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  TO  CHOOSE  THE  BEST  TITLE  FOR  THAT  PARAGRAPH. 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED,  PUT  YOUR  PENCIL  DOWN.  BEGIN  TO  WORK." 

W hen  90  per  cent  of  the  class  have  finished,  have  everyone  stop. 

Section  B 

Turn  to  section  B.  ’’TO  DO  THIS  SECTION,  YOU  WILL  READ 
THE  PARAGRAPH,  AND  THEN  DECIDE  HOW  TO  SEPARATE  THE  FACTS  INTO 
TWO  GROUPS.  LOOK  AT  THE  DIRECTIONS,  PARAGRAPH  2,  WHILE  I READ 
THEM  ALOUD.— LOOK  AT  THE  FIRST  ITEM  '2  FEET  HIGH’.  IN  WHICH 
COLUMN  DOES  IT  BELONG?”  (Response).  ’’WHAT  SHALL  WE  PUT  IN 
COLUMN  1 TO  SHOW  IT  BELONGS  THERE?"  Be  sure  the  class  under- 
stands what  they  are  to  do.  "WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  THIS  PAGE, 
GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  EXERCISE  ABOUT  OYSTER  FARMS.  WHEN  YOU  FINISH, 
LAY  YOUR  PENCILS  DOWN.  BEGIN  TO  WORK."  When  90  per  cent  of  the 
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class  have  finished,  have  everyone  stop 


Section  C 

Put  the  words  "Major  Items  and  Minor  Items"  on  the  board, 
"IN  THE  TEST  YOU  ARE  TO  DO  NEXT,  YOU  WILL  NEED  TO  KNOW  THE  DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN  A MAJOR  ITEM  (point)  AND  A MINOR  ITEM  (point). 

A MAJOR  ITEM  IS  A VERY  IMPORTANT  IDEA.  A MINOR  ITEM  IS  LESS 
IMPORTANT,  OR  YOU  MIGHT  THINK  OF  IT  AS  A DETAIL.  OPEN  YOUR 
BOOKLETS  TO  SECTION  C."  Ash  the  class  to  read  silently  while 
the  teacher  reads  the  paragraph  of  directions.  "LOOK  AT  THE 
FIRST  ITEM,  ’THE  LOGS  REACH  THE  MILL’.  AFTER  YOU  HAVE  READ  THE 
FIRST  PARAGRAPH  YOG  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  TELL  IF  THAT  IS  AN  IMPORTANT 
ITEM  OR  ONLY  A DETAIL.  IF  IT  IS  A DETAIL,  WHERE  WILL  YOU  PUT 
IT?'  IF  IT  IS  A MAJOR  ITEM,  WHERE  WILL  YOU  PUT  IT?  ARE  THERE 
ANY  QUESTIONS?  WHEN  YOU  FINISH,  LAY  YOUR  PENCILS  DOWN.  REMEM- 
BER TO  READ  THE  PARAGRAPH  THOU GHTFULL Y . YOU  MAY  REREAD  IT  AS 
MANY  TIMES  AS  YOU  NEED  TO.  BEGIN  TO  WORK."  When  90  per  cent 
of  the  class  have  finished  ash  everyone  to  put  down  their  pen- 
cils. 

Section  D 

Ash  the  class  to  turn  to  Section  D.  "THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS 

i 

SECTION  IS  TO  SHOW  HOW  WELL  YOU  CAN  MAKE  AN  OUTLINE  OF  A PARA- 
GRAPH. ON  THIS  PAGE,  THE  MAJOR  ITEMS  HAVE  BEEN  GIVEN.  WHAT 
ARE  THEY?  HOW  MANY  DETAILS,  OR  MINOR  ITEMS,  ARE  YOU  TO  LIST 
UNDER  A?,  UNDER  B?"  This  is  apt  to  be  rather  difficult,  but 
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encourage  the  children  to  try  to  do  it.  Don’t  teach  them  how 
to  write  an  outline,  but  explain  that  they  are  to  find  the 
minor  items  in  the  paragraph  and  put  them  in  the  proper  place 
in  the  outline.  "WHEN  YOU  FINISH,  LAY  YOUR  PENCILS  DOWN.  BEGIN 
TO  WORK.”  When  90  per  cent  of  the  class  have  finished,  ask 
everyone  to  stop. 

Ask  the  class  to  turn  to  the  next  page.  Read  the  direc- 
tions aloud  while  the  class  reads  them  silently.  Call  atten- 
tion to  the  outline  form  and  the  list  of  items  chosen  from  the 
paragraph.  "LOOK  AT  TEE  OUTLINE  AND  TELL  ME  HOW  MANY  MAJOR 
ITEMS  THERE  ARE.  FIRST  YOU  WILL  NEED  TO  xiEAD  THE  PARAGRAPH 
THOUGHTFULLY  AND  DECIDE  WHICH  ARE  THE  THREE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
IDEAS.  LOOK  AT  THE  LIST,  FIND  HOW  THEY  ARE  WORDED,  AND  PUT 
THEM  IN  THE  PROPER  PLACE  IN  THE  OUTLINE.  IN  THE  SAME  WAY, 
CHOOSE  THE  MINOR  ITEMS . REREAD  THE  PARAGRAPH  IF  YOU  NEED  TO. 
WHEN  YOU  FINISH,  LAY  DOWN  YOUR  PENCILS.  BEGIN  TO  WORK. " If 
the  class  does  this  exercise  slowly,  and  you  feel  there  has 
been  ample  time  to  finish,  if  they  knew  how  to  outline,  ask  the 
class  to  stop. 

"TURN  TO  THE  LAST  PAGE.  THIS  EXERCISE  WILL  SHOW  IF  YOU 
COULD  MAKE  AN  OUTLINE  ALL  BY  YOURSELF."  Ask  the  class  to  read 
the  directions  silently  as  the  teacher  reads  them  aloud.  "LET’S 
SEr,  WHAT  A GOOD  OUTLINE  YOU  CAN  MAKE . CLOSE  YOUR  BOOKLET  WHEN 
YOU  ARE  FINISHED.  BEGIN  TO  WORK."  When  90  per  cent  of  the 
class  have  finished,  or  when  you  think  those  who  haven’t  fin- 
ished don’t  know  how  to  outline,  collect  the  booklets. 
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Part  VI 


Associational  Reading 

Have  the  class  ready  to  take  the  test.  Pass  oat  the 
booklets  and  ask  the  class  to  put  the  necessary  information  in 
the  blanks  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Ask  the  class  to  turn  to 
the  first  page  and  read  the  directions  silently  while  the  tea- 
cher reads  them  aloud.  The  first  page  is  to  be  done  together, 
so  let  the  discussion  be  rather  free.  Try  to  get  every  child 
to  realize  what  images  he  has  while  reading  a paragraph  of 
geographic  material.  Many  children  do  very  little  associational 
thinking,  and  this  test  is  to  find  out  how  much,  and  what  kinds 
they  do.  The  class  is  to  read  the  paragraph  silently.  Take  up 
each  question  separately,  asking  for  ideas  the  class  has,  and 
letting  the  children  write  down  their  images.  Do  not  spell 
words,  but  encourage  children  to  spell  words  phonetically. 

Move  about  the  class  giving  suggestions.  Try  to  get  every  child 
to  have  at  least  one  item  under  each  question. 

"AFTER  THIS  PRACTICE,  I AM  SURE  YOU  CAN  DO  A SIMILAR 
EXERCISE  BY  YOURSELF.  TURN  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE.  HAVE  YOU  ANY 
QUESTIONS?  WHEN  YOU  FINISH  THIS  EXERCISE,  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT 
PAGE.  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  BOTH  EXERCISES,  CLOSE  YOUR  BOOK- 
LET. BEGIN  TO  WORK."  When  90  per  cent  of  the  class  have  fin- 
ished, or  when  you  think  everyone  has  had  a reasonable  length  of 
time,  collect  the  booklets. 
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Cover  Chart 


After  each  test  is  scored  and  marked,  put  the  totals  on 
each  cover.  Find  the  class  mean  for  each  part,  end  put  that  on 
the  cover.  From  class  records,  fill  in  the  M.  A. 

Profile  Chart 

Figure  the  deviation  of  each  score  from  the  class  mean, 
plus  or  minus,  and  put  it  on  the  profile  chart.  Interpolation 
may  be  necessary,  as  the  dots  signify  .5  of  a point.  Use  red 
pencil  for  the  Part  Scores,  and  blue  pencil  for  the  Subtest 
Scores.  Connect  the  red  points  with  red,  and  the  blue  points 
with  blue. 


Scoring 

The  test  is  for  the  most  part  objective.  Mark  the 
objective  sections  exactly  as  directed.  Definite  criteria 
have  been  set  up  for  the  parts  to  be  scored  subjectively. 
Marking  should  be  done  with  colored  pencil.  The  totals  should 
be  carefully  marked.  It  is  well  to  recheck  your  figures. 

Part  I 

Section  A.  Each  answer  counts  1 point. 
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Score  Key 
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Section  B.  1 point  is  given  if  a blank  has  a correct  number. 

No  credit  is  taken  off  if  a child  writes  two  numbers,  one  right 

and  one  wrong  on  the  same  blank. 

Score  Key  5 

2 

6.3 

1 

6 

6.4 

1,4,6, 2 

1.3. 6. 4 

1,4,6 

5,1 

1.6.4 

2 


Section  C.  As  you  correct  the  lists,  put  a colored  figure 
beside  each  word  to  correspond  to  the  number  beside  that  word 
on  the  score  sheet.  10  credits  are  given  if  they  are  in  the 
right  order.  To  obtain  the  penalty  score  for  the  errors,  con- 
sult the  diagram  of  Deviation  Errors.  Notice  in  which  space 
the  wrong  figure  would  appear.  Look  at  the  penalty  assigned 
to  that  column.  That  is  the  penalty  for  that  error.  Add  the 
penalties  for  each  error  and  subtract  from  10.  That  is  the 
score  for  the  group.  If  a minus  score  results, 


Deviation  Errors 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

3 

2 

4 

1 

5 

4 

3 

5 

2 

1 

5 

4 - 

3 

2 

1 

-0  -1  -2  -3  -4 


the  score  is  0 


. 

« 

. 


' t t t 

c < : 


C 


< 


« 


- 

. 

. 

. 
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Group  1 


Group  2 


Group  3 


Group  4 


1.  Coffee 

2.  Fir  woods 

3.  Indiana 

4.  Oranges 

3.  Pacific  Ocean 


1.  Duluth  1.  Nashua 

2.  Factories  2.  Newark 

3.  Huron, Lake  3«  New  York 

4.  Mills  4.  Nevada 

5.  Minerals  5.  Nova  Scotia 


1.  Evanston 

2.  Evansville 

3.  Everett 

4.  Everglades 

5.  Eugene 


Section  D.  1 point  of  credit  is  given  if  a blank  contains  one 

or  more  correct  page  numbers.  Possible  score  10. 

Score  Key  1.  289 

2.  346-347 


3.  217 

4.  67,  88,  96,  100,  102,  247,  250 


5.  109-110 

6.  33-35,  50,  52-57,  58,  62 

7.  56,  62,  63 

8.  259 

9.  141 

10.  60 


Part  II 

Section  A.  The  vocabulary  test  is  given  twice,  as  a pre-test 
and  as  a check  up  test.  It  will  be  scored  the  same.  Mark  each 
wrong  number,  and  give  it  a value  of  one.  Subtract  from  number 
of  items  to  get  raw  score. 

Group  1 Group  2 Group  3 


2 

6 

7 

1 

4 


2 

7 

3 
1 
9 
6 

4 


3 
1 
6 
2 

4 
7 


Section  B.  Use  the  pronounciation  markings  in  the  glossary  of 
the  Geography  book  for  authority.  Check  his  errors  on  the 
analysis  chart  on  the  cover. 

Boston  Un’rversity 
School  of  Education 

I - 


part  III 


Section  A 

. Mark 

the  wrong 

answers,  counting  1 

point  for 

mistake • 

1. 

3 

7.  1 

12.  2 

17.  3 

2. 

2 

8.  4 

13.  3 

18.  2 

3. 

4 

9.  3 

14 . 4 

19.  2 

4. 

1 

10.  2 

15.  3 

20.  4 

5. 

3 

11.  3 

16.  2 

6.  4 


Section  B.  Mark  each  wrong  response  with  an  X and  put  another 
X in  the  margin  beside  the  number  of  the  item.  As  some  items 
have  more  than  one  blank,  there  may  be  more  than  one  X.  Count 
the  number  of  X's  for  the  score  of  "number  wrong". 

1.  growing  season 

2.  last,  first  (2  items) 

3.  frost-free 

4.  warm 

5.  doesn’t 

6.  mixed 

7.  dairy 

8.  horses,  mules  (mules,  horses) 

9.  stock 

10.  grain  of  sand 

11.  valves 

12.  fish,  plant  life  (plants,  fish) 

13.  closes  his  shell 

14.  mountains — minerals  are  found  there 

15. lowlands land  is  level 

16.  lowlands land  is  level 

17.  mountains,  lowlands — there  are  raw  materials  near  by 

18.  lowlands seacoast  has  harbors 

In  marking  the  reasoning  answers,  consider  the  answer  right  if 
the  reason  is  right.  The  exact  phrasing  doesn’t  need  to  be  the 


same  as  the  score  sheet 


19.  New  England 

20.  shoes,  clothing,  furniture,  tools  (4  answers,  any 

order) 

21.  seamen 

22.  raw  materials,  manufactured  articles  (2  items, exact 

order) 


23.  manufacturing 


Part  IV 


Mark:  each  correct  answer.  The  questions  measure  separat 
skills  and  are  marked  A,  B,  C.  After  the  paper  is  scored, 
count  the  correct  A responses  and  put  that  figure  on  the  blank 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Do  the  same  for  B and  C responses. 
Each  response  counts  1 point.  Correct  the  second  page  in  the 
same  way.  Combine  the  two  A scores,  the  two  B scores,  and  the 
two  C scores,  before  putting  the  results  on  the  cover. 

Page  1 

A.  New  England  Newfoundland 

B.  Grand  Banks 

B.  many  weeks 

C.  dory 

C.  winter 

A.  211 

A.  Grand  Banks 

B.  coal 

B.  rapidly 

C.  10  35 


e 


Page  2 


A.  Boston  Harbor 

B.  cotton 

B.  quarter  of  a mile 

C.  coastwise  trade 


A.  Europe 

B.  largest 

C.  islands 


: 


. 

. 


« 


Part  V 


Section  A.  The  number  correct  is  the  raw  score. 

1 

3 

2 

Section  B.  The  score  is  the  number  of  items  correctly  placed. 
Put  a check  mark  beside  each  correct  answer.  Put  the  score  for 
each  page  on  that  page  and  then  combine  the  scores  for  the 
cover. 

Page  1 Page  2 


Col.  1 
1 

3 

6 

9 


Col.  2 
2 

4 

5 

7 

8 


Col.  1 
1 
2 
5 
8 


Col.  2 

3 

4 
6 
7 
9 


Section  C.  The  score  is  figured  as  in  Section  B. 

Major  Items  Minor  Items 


1 

4 

7 


2 

3 

3 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Section  D.  Bxercise  1.  The  order  of  the  minor  items  is  to  be 
disregarded.  The  subject  matter  must  be  the  same  as  the  key. 

A. 

1.  Raw  materials 

2.  Manufactured  articles 

B. 

1.  Railways 

2.  Highways 

3.  Water 

4.  Airplane 


( 


. 


Exercise  2.  As  the  items  are  listed  in  the  test  the  phrasing 
will  be  the  same.  Give  1 point  if  the  major  item  has  been 
chosen,  and  1 point  for  each  minor  item  appearing  under  the 
correct  major  item.  The  order  of  the  minor  items  doesn’t 
matter.  The  score  is  the  number  of  items  correct,  so  mark  each 
correct  item  as  you  check  the  paper. 

A.  Farms 

1.  Wheat  to  flour  mills 

2.  Vegetables  to  canning  factories 

B.  Forests 

1.  Lumber  to  furniture  factories 

C . Mines 

1.  Steel  mills 

2.  Minerals  to  jewelry  factories 

3.  Minerals  to  machine  shops 

Exercise  3«  Count  1 point  for  each  item  whose  content,  and 
placement  (major  or  minor)  agrees  with  the  key. 

A.  Raising  corn  in  New  England 

1.  It  is  cut  while  green 

2.  Fed  to  dairy  cows 

3.  Used  for  ensilage 

Part  VI 

As  this  part  is  subjective,  the  scorer  must  compare  the 
answers  against  these  standards.  The  purpose  of  the  test  is  to 
find  how  many,  and  what  type  of  associations  the  child  has. 

Give  1 point  for  every  association  listed  that  seems  valid. 

Here  are  some  associations  that  might  be  found. 

Section  A. 

What  pictures,  or  places  do  you  think  of? 

Nile  river  with  pyramids 
Picture  of  a paper  mill 


( 


t 


c. 


, 

- 

. 


. 


. 


Did  you  think  of  any  stories  you  have  read? 

Moses  in  the  bulrushes 

What  would  be  some  interesting  things  to  do? 

Visit  a paper  mill 
See  a piece  of  papyrus 

What  would  be  some  interesting  things  to  find  out? 

How  rags  are  made  into  paper 

What  kind  of  paper  does  New  England  make? 

Section  B. 

Things  it  reminded  you  of 

Pictures  of  woods  in  winter 
Stories  of  Paul  Bunyan 
A log  jam  on  the  Saco  River 

Things  to  do,  or  show  the  class 

Make  a map  to  show  forests 

Make  a collection  of  pieces  of  wood  that  grow 
in  New  England 
Things  to  find  out 

If  they  use  trucks  for  logging 

How  much  lumber  was  cut  last  year  in  New  England? 


Part  VII 


Check  the  wrong  answers. 
Subtract  from  the  number  of  items 

Exercise  1.  3. 
Exercise  2.  A. 
Exercise  3*  A. 


Each  mistake  counts  1 point 


3 B.  1 
3 B. 


1 


< 


. 

. 
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Profile  Chart 


Name  Date 


School Grade Age M.  A. 

A DIAGNOSTIC  PRE-TEST  TO  MEASURE  READING  SKILLS  FOR  GEOGRAPHY  IN 

GRADE  FIVE 


Profile  Chart  - Class  Mean  -|- 

I.  Finding  Geographic  Material  

Using  the  parts  of  a 

geography  booh  

Finding  geographic  material 

in  reference  boohs  

Alphabetical  order  

Using  an  index  

II . Vocabulary  

Meaning  from  context,  or 

defined  in  text  

Use  of  diacritical  marhs  

III.  Comprehension  

IV.  Shimming  

Finding  proper  nouns  and 

figures  

Finding  answers  using  same 

phraseology  as  text  

Finding  answers  using  dif- 
ferent phraseology  than  text  

V.  Organization  of  facts  

Choosing  a paragraph  title  

Separating  facts  into  two 

groups  

Separating  facts  into  major 

and  minor  items  

Outlining  

VT.  Associational  reading  

VII.  Drawing  conclusions  


mmmm 


Name 


Date 


School 


Grade 


Age 


M.  A. 


DIAGNOSTIC  TEST  OF  READING  SKILLS 
Used  in  the 
STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY 


Part  I 

Finding  Geographic  Material 


A.  Using  the  parts  of  a geography  book: 

B.  Finding  geographic  material  in 
reference  books 

C.  Alphabetical  order 

D.  Using  an  index 

Total 


Raw  Class  Possible 
Score  Mean  Score 

••••  ••••  12 


• • * • 12 

• • • • 1+0 

. . . . 10 

74 


c 


Section  A.  Using  A Geography  Book 

i 

This  exercise  is  to  show  how  well  you  know  how  to  use 
your  Geography  book.  Do  you  know  the  different  parts,  and  how 
to  use  them  to  get  information?  All  of  the  questions  in  this 
exercise  can  be  answered  with  one  of  the  numbered  words.  Decide 
which  word  answers  the  question,  then  write  its  number  on  the 
blank • 

Sample:  Where  would  you  look  to  find  the  title  page?  2 

1.  BACK  2.  FRONT  3.  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  4.  INDEX 

Where  would  you  look 

to '■•find  the  Table  of  Contents?  

to  find  the  number  of  chapters  in  the  book? 

to  find  the  Index? 


Where  would  you  look 

to  find  the  number  of  pages  in  the  section  on  New  England? 
to  find  if  the  book  tells  about  paper  making? 
to  find  reference  tables  of  population? 


Where  would  you  look 

to  find  the  order  that  the  book  uses  in  telling  about  the 
different  groups  of  States? 

to  find  where  the  book  tells  about  Boston? 

to  find  if  there  is  a picture  of  a salmon  in  the  book? 


Where  would  you  look 

to  find  the  pages  of  every  place  the  book  mentions  dairy- 
ing?   

to  find  where  a map  that  shows  where  grapes  are  grown  is? 

to  find  if  the  book  tells  about  farming  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands? 


Pencils  down.  Do  not  turn  the  page.  Number  of  items  12 

Number  wrong  . . . . 

Raw  score  . . . . 


. 


. 

< 

. 


. 


■ 


Section  B.  Finding  Information  in  Other  Books 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use  several  books  to  find  out 
about  a subject  in  geography.  Do  you  know  good  places  to  look 
for  information?  Read  each  question,  and  decide  in  which  of  the 
following  books  you  would  look  for  that  topic.  Maybe  you  would 
look  in  two  or  three  books.  In  the  blank  after  the  question, put 
the  number  of  the  book,  or  numbers  of  the  books. 

Sample:  Where  would  you  look  to  find  out  about  candle  making?5 ,4 

1.  YOUR  GEOGRAPHY  BOOK  4.  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

2.  DICTIONARY  5.  HISTORY  BOOK 

3.  ATLAS  6.  OTHER  GEOGRAPHY  BOOKS 

Where  would  you  look 

to  find  about  early  settlers  in  Vermont? 

to  find  the  meaning  of  pulverize?  

to  find  extra  information  about  the  rivers  of  Vermont? 


You  are  going  to  tell  about  "Dairying  in  Vermont". 

Where  would  you  look  first? 

Where  would  you  look  to  find  extra  information  on  dairying 
in  Vermont?  

Where  would  you  look  to  find  about  other  regions  that  have 
dairying? 


You  are  on  a committee  to  find  and  report  about  quarrying. 
Where  would  you  look 

tot find  general  information  on  quarrying? 


to  find  a map  that  shows  where  quarries  are?_ 
to  find  a picture  of  a granite  quarry? 


to  find  about  early  quarrying  in  Vermont? 


to  find  the  uses  of  stone  taken  from  auarries? 


to  find  the  meaning  of  "an  ancient  excavation"? 

Pencils  down.  Do  not  turn  the  page.  Number  of  items  12 

Number  wrong. . . . 

Raw  score  .... 


c 
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Section  C.  Alphabetical  Order 


Lists  of  words  are  usually  in  alphabetical  order,  such  as  an 
index,  or  the  names  of  states  in  a population  table.  Put  each 
group  of  words  into  alphabetical  order  to  show  that  you  under- 
stand what  it  is. 


Oranges 

Croup  1 

1. 

Fir  Woods 

2. 

Coffee 

3. 

Indiana 

A* 

Pacific  Ocean 

5 . Score 

Duluth 

Croup  2 

1. 

Lake  Huron 

2. 

Factories 

3. 

Minerals 

4. 

Mills 

5.  Score 

Nashua 

Croup  3 

1. 

Newark 

2. 

New  York 

3. 

Nova  Scotia 

4. 

Nevada 

5.  Score 

Everett 

Group  4 

1. 

Evanston 

2. 

Everglades 

3. 

Evansville 

4. 

Eugene 

5.  Score 

Total  score 

Close  the  booklet. 


c 


Section  D.  Using  an  Index 

Open  your  Geography  booh,  Living  in  the  Americas  to  the 
Index,  pages  352-353.  Find  the  following  items,  and  put  the 
numbers  of  the  pages  on  which  the  information  will  be  found  on 
the  blanks. 

SAMPLE  Macon,  Georgia,  127,  130 


_1. 

Luzon 

2. 

World  Map  • 

3. 

Imperial  Valley 

4.  Lake  Ontario 


—5. 

Key  West 

je_6. 

Manufacturing  in  New  England 

__7. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

__8. 

Lumbering  in  Alaska 

9. 

Naval  Stores 

__10.  Boston  Region  Map 

Close  the  booklet. 

Number  of  items  10 
Number  wrong. . . . 

Raw  score . . . . 


. 
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. 

{ 
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. 


c 


- 

» 


. 

. 

. 


ame 


School 


_Grade 

Part  II 
Vocabulary- 


Age 


Date_ 

M.  A. 


Raw  Class  Raw 
Score  Mean  Score 


A.  Meaning  of  words  from  context 
and  when  defined  in  text 

1.  Pretest 

2.  Test 

3 . Gain 

B.  Use  of  diacritical  marks 


• • • • 


• • • • 


Total  . . . . 


Analysis  of  pronouncing  ability. 

Will  not  try  difficult  words 

Guesses  at  words 

Unable  to  combine  sounds  into  words 
Diacritical  errors 
Vowel  markings 
_ Accent  marks 
Vowel  errors 
Consonant  errors 


Class 

Mean 


• • • • 


• • • • 


i 


* 


< 


Section  A.  Vocabulary  Pre-test 


Here  are  three  groups  of  words  taken  from  a geography 
book.  Find  a word,  or  a meaning  in  the  second  column  that  fits 
each  word  in  the  first  column,  and  put  its  number  beside  the  word 
on  the  blank. 

Group  I 


obtain 

occupation 

industry 

various 

provide 


soil 

climate 

conditions 

affects 

moisture 

amo unt 

types 


base 

summit 

scarcely 

rises 

gradually 

Close  the  booklet 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
3. 
6. 
7. 

Group  2 

1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 o 

9. 
1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7 o 


different 

factory 

farming 

furnish 

get 

a way  to  make  a living 
a kind  of  business 

causes  a change 

dirt 

facts 

kinds 

rainy 

sum 

weather  conditions 

temperature 

water 

bottom 

hardly 

height 

increase 

quickly 

slowlv  NUm^Sm§f  18 

y K umber  wrong. . . 

Raw  score  . . . 


elevation 


Group  3 


. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

« 

. 

. 

. 

- 

» 

» 

. 

. . 

. 

. 

. 

° 

. 


c 
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As  you  read  these  paragraphs,  think:  of  the  meanings  of  the  words 
When  you  have  finished,  you  will  take  the  vocabulary  test  again* 
Try  to  think  out  the  meaning  of  all  the  words. 


Wherever  people  live  in  the  world,  they  must  have  food, cloth- 
ing, and  homes.  Everywhere  they  get  these  things  by  using  the 
land  and  water  of  the  earth.  Whatever  they  do  to  obtain  the 
things  they  need  is  called  MAKING  A LIVING.  Ways  of  making  a liv- 
ing are  often  called  OCCUPATIONS.  The  various  kinds  of  business 
that  provide  work  for  people  are  called  INDUSTRIES.  For  example, 
the  business  of  making  and  selling  automobiles  is  known  as  the 
AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY. 2.* 


There  are  two  things  farmers  must  think  about  in  deciding 
what  crops  they  can  raise.  One  of  these  is  the  kind  of  soil  on 
their  farms,  and  the  other  is  climate.  By  SOIL  is  meant  the  loose 
surface  materials  of  the  earth  in  which  plants  grow.  By  CLIMATE 
is  meant  the  weather  conditions,  which  include  the  amount  of  rain 
fall,  the  number  of  warm  and  cold  days,  and  the  changes  in  the 
winds  throughout  the  year.  Soil  and  climate,  then,  help  to  explain 
the  different  types  of  farming  that  you  will  find  carried  on  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 2a/ 


Your  own  home  is  no  doubt  several  hundred,  and  it  may  be  even 
several  thousand,  feet  above  sea  level.  You  do  not  notice  this 
elevation,  however,  because  in  most  cases  land  rises  gradually 
from  the  seacoast  and  the  rise  is  spread  over  many  hundreds  of 
miles.  If  you  were  to  take  a vacation  in  the  Rockies  and  climb  to 
the  top  of  Pikes  Peak,  your  guide  would  tell  you  that  you  were 
14,109  feet,  or  nearly  three  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Only  a little  more  than  half  of  this  height,  however,  or  8,000 
feet,  would  be  seen  as  you  looked  from  the  BASE,  or  foot,  of  the 
peak  to  its  SUMMIT,  or  top.  The  rest  of  the  height  would  scarce- 
ly be  noticed  as  you  traveled  toward  the  mountain  because  the 
land  rises  so  gradually  over  many  hundreds  of  miles .2b/ 


Turn  to  the  next  page  and  write  the  answers  to  the  vocabulary 
test. 


* the  2 and  subsequent  numbers  refer  to  Test  Bibliography 
on  page 
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Section  1.  Vocabulary 

Here  are  three  groups  of  words  taken  from  a geography  book. 
Find  a word,  or  a meaning  in  the  second  column  that  fits  each 
word  in  the  first  column,  and  put  its  number  beside  the  word  on 
the  blank. 

Group  1 

obtain  1.  different 


__occupation 

industry 

_various 

_provide 

soil 

__climate 

conditions 


2.  factory 

3.  farming 

4.  furnish 

5.  get 

6.  a way  to 

Group  2 

1.  causes  a 

2.  dirt 

3.  facts 


make  a living 
change 


affects 

4.  kinds 

__moisture 

5.  rainy 

_amo  unt 

6 . sum 

types 

7.  weather  conditions 

8.  temperature 

9.  water 

Group  3 

__elevation 

1.  bottom 

__base 

2.  hardly 

_summit 

3o  height 

scarcely 

4.  increase 

_rises 

_gradually 

5.  quickly 

6.  top 

Number  of  items  18 
Number  wrong. . . 

Raw  score . . . 

Raw 

score  on  pre-test... 

Close  the  booklet 

7.  slowly 

Gain  . . . 
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Section  B.  Use  of  Diacritical  Marks 


Individual  Test.  Child  pronounces  the  list  of  words  until  he 
finds  seven  words  he  can’t  pronounce.  Check  the  words  with  an  X 
on  the  blank.  The  child  then  looks  up  the  words  in  the  Index  and 
Pronouncing  Glossary  in  his  Geography.  He  pronounces  the  words 
to  the  teacher  that  he  has  looked  up. 


_Abaca 

Aberdeen 


Bahama 

_Banff 
_Callao 
_Cauca 
__Cheyenne 
__Dakotas 
Genesee 


^Gloucester 

Henequen 

Kafir  corn 

Luzon 

Memphis 

Millinocket 

Oaxaca 

Passaic 

_Sioux  City 

_Sorghum 

Tucson 


Number  of  words  wrong 
after  study. . . . 


. 


. 

* 

* 


% 


School 


A.  Multiple  choice  items 

B.  Completion  items 


Name 


Grade 


Age 


Date_ 

M.  A • 


Part  III 
Comprehension 


Haw  ulass  Possible 
Score  Mean  Score 


• • • • 


20 

36 


Total 


56 


Sample  1:  Lake  Champlain  is  a large  lake  on  the  western 

boundary  of  Vermont. 

Where  is  Lake  Champlain? 

1.  in  Vermont 

2.  a large  lake 

3.  near  Vermont 

4.  on  the  western  boundary  of  Vermont 

Sample  2:  Burlington  is  the  largest  city  of  Vermont. 

The  largest  city  of  Vermont  is . 


< 


i 


Section  A 
Cranberries 


Cranberries  grow  in  wet,  swampy  lands  that  are  called  BOG-S. 
The  soil  on  which  the  cranberries  are  grown  is  very  sandy.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  you  would  find  the  farmers  putting 
a fresh  layer  of  sand  over  the  bogs.  They  do  this  in  order  to 
hill  the  insects,  to  help  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  to  keep  the 
soil  damp  and  cool.  Cranberries  thrive  best  in  cool,  sandy, 
marshy  soil. 

Cranberries  ripen  in  September.  Before  the  picking  season  the 
farmers  drain  the  marshes  by  means  of  ditches  so  that  the  land 
will  be  dry.  Then  the  men,  women,  and  children  gather  in  the 
fields  to  pick  the  ripe  berries.  Bvery  member  of  the  family 
assists  in  the  picking. 2c/ 

Underline  the  correct  answer  and  then  put  its  number  in  the 
little  box. 

1.  Where  do  cranberries  grow? 

1.  field 

/ 72.  hill 

3.  bog 

4.  lowland 


2.  how  are  cranberry  bogs  drained? 

1.  pumps 

/ / 2.  ditches 

3.  canals 

4.  machines 

3.  What  is  used  to  kill  insects, keep  down  the  weeds,  keep  the 
soil  damp  and  cool? 

1.  fertilizer 

/ / 2 . paper 

3.  poison 

4.  sand 

4.  Why  does  the  farmer  drain  the  cranberry  bog? 

1.  to  dry  the  land 

ZZ72.  to  pick  the  berries 
’3.  to  plant  the  berries 
4.  to  kill  the  weeds 

5.  What  is  a bog? 

1.  a cranberry  field 

/ / 2.  a certain  kind  of  wood 

3.  a wet  swampy  place 

4.  a sandy  field 

6.  Who  helps  in  the  picking? 

1.  the  men 

/ /2.  the  children 

3.  the  women  and  children 

4.  every  member  in  the  family 


Go  on  to  the  next  page. 
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The  Fall  Line 

The  sea  marks  the  eastern  edge  of  the  low,  flat  Coastal 
Plain;  and  the  hilly,  rolling  Piedmont  plateau,  or  highland, 
marks  the  western  edge.  A deep  well  can  be  dug  in  the  lowlands 
without  striking  rock,  but  the  rock  is  only  a few  feet  under  the 
soil  in  the  Piedmont.  In  fact,  it  comes  to  the  surface  in  many 
hilly  places. 

We  find  a line  of  falls  and  rapids  in  the  rivers  all  along 
where  the  plain,  or  lowlands,  and  the  Piedmont  meet — the  Fall 
Line,  it  is  called.  The  streams  do  not  wear  down  the  rocky  soil 
of  the  Piedmont  very  quickly;  but  when  they  strike  the  soft  earth 
of  the  plain,  they  easily  cut  deeper  channels.  They  fall  or  flow 
swiftly  from  the  high  Piedmont  to  the  lower  plain.  Towns  and 
cities  are  found  along  the  Fall  Line,  because  boats  going  up  the 
rivers  stop  there  on  account  of  the  falls  and  rapids. 1/ 

Underline  the  correct  answer  and  then  put  its  number  in  the 
little  box. 

7.  The  coastal  plain  is 

1.  level  and  sandy 
/ 7 2.  hilly 

3.  low  and  rocky 

4.  hilly  and  sandy 

5.  rocky 

8.  At  the  place  where  the  rivers  flow  from  the  Piedmont  to  the 
coastal  plain,  there  are 

1.  lakes 

/ ) 2.  seaports 

3 . bays 

4.  falls 

9.  More  cities  are  found 

1.  just  below  the  Fall  Line 

/ / 2.  just  above  the  Fall  Line 

3.  at  the  Fall  Line 

10. Streams  make  deeper  channels 
1.  in  the  Piedmont 

/ / 2.  in  the  Coastal  Plain 

3.  in  the  highlands 

11. Boats  stop  at  the  Fall  Line  because 
1.  there  are  cities  there 

/ / 2.  that  is  as  far  up  the  river  as  the  boats  want  to  go 

3.  the  falls  in  the  river  make  it  impossible  to  go  further 
up  the  river 

Pencils  down.  Wait. 
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Mountains  and  Temperature 

If  you  were  to  climb  a high  mountain,  you  would  find  the 
temperature  growing  colder,  just  as  you  would  if  you  were  to 
travel  toward  the  North  Pole.  In  fact,  you  would  find  that  it 
becomes  one  degree  cooler  for  each  300  feet  of  height  or  eleva 
tion. 

If  you  were  to  visit  the  high  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
during  the  hottest  day  in  August,  you  would  need  a heavy  coat  to 
keep  you  warm.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  your  guide  would  tell 
you  to  wear  heavy  clothing.  At  first  you  would  be  too  warm,  but 
the  air  would  become  cooler  as  you  climbed.  Soon  you  would  come 
to  a region  of  trees.  The  grass  in  the  open  places  would  be  dot- 
ted with  many  bright  flowers.  After  a time  you  would  find  small- 
er and  smaller  trees,  and  finally  there  would  be  no  trees  at 
all.  This  place  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  is  known  as  the 
TIMBER  LINE.  Above  the  timber  line  you  would  find  barren  rock 
with  patches  of  snow.  At  last  you  would  find  the  land  covered 
with  snow  and  ice,  and  it  would  be  very  cold .2d/ 

Underline  the  correct  answer  and  then  put  its  number  in  the 
little  box. 

12.  As  you  climb  a mountain,  the  temperature  of  the  air 

1.  becomes  warmer 
rj  2.  becomes  colder 
3.  stays  the  same 

13.  On  the  hottest  day  in  summer  you  would  need  a heavy  coat  if 
you  were 

1.  at  the  foot  of  a Rocky  Mountain 
hj  2.  on  the  slope  of  a Rocky  Mountain 
3.  at  the  top  of  a Rocky  Mountain 

14.  It  becomes  one  degree  colder  for  each  300  feet  of 

1.  distance 
/ / 2.  latitude 

3.  forest 

4.  altitude 

15.  It  grows  colder  as  you  climb  mountains,  just  as  it  would  if 
you  were  to  travel  toward  the 

1.  Equator 
EJ  2.  east 

3.  North  Pole 

4.  setting  sun 

16.  There  are  no  trees  growing  on  the  top  of  a high  mountain 
because 

1.  it  doesn’t  get  much  rain 

2.  it  is  too  cold 

3.  the  trees  grow  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain 

4.  it  gets  colder  as  you  climb  a mountain 

Go  on  to  the  next  page. 
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Mining 


Everything  in  the  world  that  is  not  an  animal  or  a plant  is 
called  a MINERAL.  There  are  various  hinds  of  minerals,  and  they 
are  found  in  many  different  places.  Some  minerals  are  very  valu- 
able, and'  many  people  make  a living  by  digging  them  from  the 
earth.  This  occupation  is  called  MINING. 

A few  minerals,  as  coal,  are  ready  to  use  just  as  they  come 
from  the  earth.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  found  in  ORE.  This 
means  sthat  they  are  combined  with  rock  and  other  materials ,2e/ 

Underline  the  correct  answer  and  then  put  its  number  in  the 
little  box. 

17.  What  is  a mineral? 

1.  It  is  valuable 
/ J 2.  It  is  found  in  the  earth 

3.  It  is  everything  that  is  not  a plant  or  an  animal 

4.  It  is  found  in  mines 

18.  What  is  mining? 

1.  It  is  finding  minerals 
/ / 2.  It  is  digging  minerals  from  the  earth 

3.  It  is  an  occupation 

4.  It  is  working  in  the  ground 

19.  Where  are  minerals  found? 

1.  in  the  mountains 
/ ] 2.  in  many  different  places 

3.  along  rivers 

4.  near  the  seacoast 

20.  What  is  an  ore? 

1.  a mineral 

ej  2.  coal 

3.  a mineral  just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  ground 

4.  a mineral  combined  with  rock 

Close  the  booklet.  Number  of  items  20 

Number  wrong. . . . 
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Section  B 


Growing  Season 

The  number  of  hot  and  cold  days  in  a year  greatly  affects  the 
way  plants  grow  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  general, 
plants  grow  only  in  warm  weather.  It  is  during  the  summer,  for 
instance,  that  the  farmer  grows  his  corn,  potatoes,  and  many 
other  crops,  Even  though  he  may  plant  his  wheat  in  the  autumn, 
it  does  not  grow  during  the  winter,  but  starts  again  during  the 
warm  spring  days.  In  other  words,  the  warm  summer  period  is  the 
GROWING  SEASON.  Usually  the  growing  season  is  said  to  extend 
from  the  time  of  the  last  frost  or  freezing  weather  in  the  spring 
to  the  first  frost  or  freezing  weather  in  the  autumn.  Putting 
it  another  way,  you  may  say  that  the  growing  season  is  the  frost- 
free  season  of  the  year ,2f/ 

Complete  the  sentence  by  filling  in  the  blanks. 

1.  The  special  name  given  to  the  time  of  the  year  that  plants 

grow  is  the . 

2.  The  growing  season  is  from  the frost  in  the  spring 

to  the frost  in  the  fall. 

3»  The  season  and  the  growing  season  mean  the 

s ame  time  of  the  year . 

4.  Usually  plants  grow  only  during weather. 

5.  The  wheat  that  a farmer  plants  in  the  fall  grow 

during  the  winter. 


Go  on  to  the  next  page* 
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Faming  in  the  Piedmont 

The  Piedmont  is  a region  of  mixed  farming;  much  wheat,  corn, 
and  hay  are  grown.  This  is  the  largest  dairy  region  of  the 
South  because  of  the  fine  pastures  and  the  clear,  pure  water  of 
the  streams  and  springs.  The  finest  of  horses  and  mules  are 
raised  here,  and  many  army  officers  come  to  this  section  every 
year  to  buy  them  for  the  army.  Everywhere  one  sees  big  red  barns 
filled  with  hay  and  grain  for  the  cattle  and  horses,  or  the  stock, 
as  we  call  them,  lay 

Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  correct  words. 

6.  The  Piedmont  is  a region  of farming. 

7.  The  fine  pastures  and  clear  pure  water  of  the  streams  cause 

it  to  be  the  largest region  of  the  South. 

8.  Army  officers  come  to  this  region  to  buy  and  for 

the  army. 

9.  Cattle  and  horses  are  sometimes  called 


Go  on  to  the  next  page. 
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In  a short  time  the  little  fellow  grows  to  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  sand  and  begins  to  form  a shell  which  is  to  be  its 
future  home.  The  shell  has  two  hinged  halves,  or  valves,  which 
the  oyster  can  open  and  close  at  will.  The  oyster  has  no  head 
and  no  eyes,  but  it  has  a great  big  mouth  and  big  lips.  Through 
these  lips  it  sucks  in  very  tiny  particles  of  fish  and  plant 
life.  Although  the  oyster  can  neither  hear,  see,  or  smell,  it 
knows  enough  to  close  its  shell  when  an  enemy  comes  near.  So 
tightly  can  the  oyster  close  its  shell,  that  great  strength  is 
required  to  force  it  open. lb/ 

Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  correct  words* 


10.  An  oyster  begins  to  form  its  shell  when  it  is  the  size 

of  . 

11.  The  two  halves  of  its  shell  are  called 

12.  The  oyster  eats  tiny  particles  of and 

13.  When  an  oyster  thinks  danger  is  near  he 


Stop,  rut  your  pencils  down. 
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Altitude  and  Occupations 

Because  altitude  affects  the  growing  season,  it  makes  a dif- 
ference in  the  kinds  of  crops  the  farmers  raise.  It  also  affects 
the  work  of  people  who  do  not  depend  on  farming  for  a living. 
Certain  mountain  regions,  for  instance,  contain  minerals  such  as 
gold,  silver,  iron,  or  coal.  Some  people  make  a living  by  dig- 
ging for  these  minerals.  Others  work  in  factories  built  near 
mines,  especially  near  coal  mines,  in  the  lowlands,  farming  is 
an  important  occupation.  Because  the  land  is  fairly  level,  it  is 
easy  to  build  railroads  and  highways.  Thus,  transportation  is 
another  important  type  of  work  in  the  lowlands.  Then,  too, 
because  goods  can  be  moved  easily,  there  are  many  manufacturing 
cities  in  the  lowlands.  Where  there  is  a wide,  level  seacoast, 
cities  grow  up  as  shipping  centers  and  give  work  to  many  people. 
Hence,  you  can  see  that  if  you  know  about  the  altitude  of  any 
region,  you  can  tell  something  about  the  occupations  you  might 
expect  to  find  there.  2g/ 

This  paragraph  has  told  you  that  altitude  affects  peoples  occupa- 
tions. it  has  named  five  occupations,  and  told  where  and  why  you 
will  find  them  at  certain  altitudes.  Fill  in  the  blanks  to 
show  you  understand  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph.  In  the  first 
blank  in  each  sentence,  use  MOUNTAINS  or  LOWLANDS.  For  some 
occupations,  you  may  need  both  words.  The  last  blank  is  the 
place  to  tell  why  that  kind  of  work  is  found  there. 

14.  Mining  is  found  in  the because 


15.  Transportation  is  found  in  the because 


16.  Farming  is  found  in  the because 


17.  f±  anufacturing  is  found  in  the because 


18.  Shipping  is  found  in  the because 


Go  on  to  the  next  page. 


Manufacturing 

New  England  has  many  mills.  Strange  to  say,  most  of  the  raw 
materials  used  in  the  mills  are  brought  in  from  other  places. 

Haw  materials,  you  remember,  are  such  things  as  cotton  and  iron 
from  which  manufactured  articles  are  made.  At  first  most  of  the 
raw  materials  used  in  the  factories  were  obtained  in  New  England 
itself.  The  manufactured  articles  consisted  of  shoes,  clothing, 
furniture,  and  tools  which  the  people  needed.  Later,  however, 
many  New  Englenders  began  to  make  a living  on  the  sea  and  became 
good  seamen.  More  and  more  they  sent  out  ships  to  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  even  to  other  countries.  These  ships 
brought  in  raw  materials  and  carried  away  manufactured  articles. 
In  this  way  a great  trade  with  other  regions  arose,  and  thus, 
manufacturing  became  a great  industry  in  New  England.  lc/ 

Complete  the  sentence  by  filling  in  the  blank. 

19.  The  New  England  factories,  at  first,  obtained  most  of  their 
raw  materials  from 


20.  The  early  factories  made  things  such  as  , 

, and . 

21.  People  who  earn  a living  on  the  sea  are  called 

22.  The  ships  brought  in and  carried  away 


23.  This  trade  with  other  nations  caused__ to 

become  a great  industry  in  New  England. 


Close  the  booklet. 
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Part  IV 
Skimming 

Combine  both  "A"  scores,  both  f,BM  Raw  Class  Possible 


scores,  and  both  MCTT  scores  Score  Mean  Score 

before  entering  here. 

A.  Finding  proper  nouns  and  figures  6 

B.  Finding  answers  to  questions  using 

same  phraseology  as  text  7 

C.  Finding  answers  to  questions  using 

a different  phraseology  than  text  ....  ....  6 


Total  19 


Time: 

Decile  rank 
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Section  A.  Skimming 

Read  the  question.  Read  both  paragraphs  until  you  find  the 
answer.  Write  it  in  the  blank,  and  go  on  to  the  next  question. 
When  you  finish,  look  at  the  card  the  teacher  is  holding,  and 
put  that  number  on  your  paper  where  it  says  time ♦ 

A Where  are  two  places  in  American  waters  that  codfish  are 
found? and 

B What  are  the  shallow  places  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
called?_ 

B How  long  may  a fishing  trip  last? 

C What  is  a small  rowboat  called? 

C What  season  of  the  year  are  most  codfish  caught? 


A How  much  did  the  largest  codfish  caught  in  American  Waters 

weigh? pounds . 

A WThere  do  the  fishing  boats  go? 

B What  kind  of  a home  do  codfish  like? 

B How  do  codfish  grow? 

C How  much  does  the  average  codfish  weigh? to pounds. 


Fishing  for  Cod 


Codfish  like  a cool  home.  Because  of  this  they  are  found  in 
American  waters  mostly  along  the  New  England  coast  and  the  Grand 
Banks  of  Newfoundland.  They  devour  so  greedily  every  other  form 
of  life  smaller  than  themselves  that  they  grow  rapidly.  The  larg- 
est codfish  ever  caught  in  American  waters  weighed  211  pounds, 
and  was  over  six  feet  long.  Many  have  been  caught  that  weighed 
over  100  pounds,  but  the  ordinary  fish  weighs  from  fren  to  thirty- 
five  pounds.  The  cod  is  a winter  fish,  as  well  as  a cold-and-deep 
water  one;  so  it  begins  to  bite  early  in  October  and  continues  to 
do  so  through  April.  * 


*■ 


Many  of  the  fishing  fleets  go  to  what  are  called  the  Grand 
Banks.  These  "banks”,  or  shallow  places  in  the  ocean,  are  off  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  There  the  cod  are  found  in  enormous  num- 


bers. The  fishermen  must  take  a good  supply  of  food  for  themselve 
and  plenty  of  bait  for  the  fish, for  the  trip  may  last  for  weeks. 
They  go  to  the  banks  in  sailing  vessels  or  in  power  boats.  Each 
vessel  carries  several  rowboats,  or  dories  on  board. Id/ 
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Section  B.  Skimming 

Read  the  question  first.  Then  quickly  read,  or  glance  through, 
the  three  paragraphs  until  you  find  the  answer.  Write  the  answer 
in  the  blank,  and  go  on  to  the  next  question.  Work  as  fast  as  you 
can.  When  you  finish,  look  at  the  card  the  teacher  is  holding, 
and  put  that  number  on  your  paper  where  it  says  TIME. 

SAMPLE : What  harbor  does  it  tell  about? 

A Where  are  there  many  little  islands? 

B With  what  was  the  ship  loaded  that  came  from  the  southern 
states?_ 

B How  far  must  a large  vessel  travel  in  order  to  turn  around? 


C What  kind  of  trade  is  it  called  when  a ship  trades  with  cities 
up  and  down  the  coast? 


A Where  has  the  large  ship  in  the  harbor  come  from? 

B Because  of  the  deep  water,  what  size  ships  can  come  in  to 

Boston’s  harbor? 


C What  prevents  the  high  waves  from  sweeping  in  to  Boston’s 
harbor? 

Have  you  ever  been  aboard  a large  ship  that  sails  on  the 
ocean?  Suppose  you  board  one  just  before  it  enters  Boston  Harbor. 
As  you  know,  a HARBOR  is  a protected  place  where  ships  may  come 
up  to  the  land.  The  ship  is  loaded  with  raw  cotton  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  our  country.  The  captain  explains  that  the  ship  is 

engaged  in  COASTWISE  TRADE.  This  means  that  the  vessel  does  not 
go  to  foreign  ports,  but  trades  with  cities  up  and  down  the  coast, 

As  the  vessel  enters  Boston  harbor,  you  notice  that  Boston 

Bay  is  dotted  with  many  islands.  These  islands  break  the  high 
waves  of  the  ocean,  and  the  water  in  the  bay  is  smooth  and  quiet, 
In  the  harbor  you  see  several  other  ships.  lust  ahead  is  a large 
ship  which  is  arriving  from  Europe. 

The  water  in  the  harbor  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ships. 
Then,  too,  the  harbor  is  large  and  the  ocean  liners  find  plenty 

of  room  in  which  to  turn  around .A  large  vessel  must  travel  more 
than  a quarter  of  a mile  to  turn.2h/ 
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Part  V 

Organization  of  Facts 


A.  Choosing  a title  for  a paragraph 

B.  Separating  facts  into  two  groups 

C.  Separating  facts  into  major  and 
minor  ideas 

D.  Outlining 

Fill  in  paragraph  form  with 
minor  items 


Raw  Class  Possible 
Score  Mean  Score 
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Facts  from  a paragraph  to  put 
in  outline  form 


Outline  of  short  paragraph 


• • • • • • • 


• • • • • • 


51 


Total 
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Section  A.  Choosing  a Good  Title  For  a Paragraph 

Sample: 

If  you  were  to  travel  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  you  would 
find  high  mountainous  lands  and  lowlands.  You  would  find  wet 
lands  and  dry  lands.  You  would  also  find  hot  lands  and  cold  lands. 
Now  if  you  were  to  travel  in  the  United  States,  you  would  find 
many  similar  hinds  of  lands  here.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lands  in  the  United  States  that  it  is  often  spo- 
ken of  as  a ’’land  of  many  regions. ”2i/ 

What  is  the  subject  of  this  paragraph?  Look  at  the  titles 
listed  below.  Which  one  best  fits  the  paragraph?  Put  an  X on  the 
line  in  front  of  it. 

_Wet  lends  and  dry  lands 

^United  States 

_High  mountainous  lands  and  lowlands 
United  States  is  a land  of  many  regions 


When  you  wish  to  buy  something,  you  go  to  a store.  The  store- 
keeper buys  his  goods  from  many  different  places  and  brings  them 
together  in  his  store  to  sell.  The  owner  of  a factory,  too, must 
buy  and  sell.  He  must  buy  all  the  raw  materials  he  needs,  and 
later  must  find  places  to  sell  the  manufactured  articles.  Some- 
times goods  are  bought  and  sold  several  times  before  they  readh 
the  hands  of  people  who  use  them.  All  this  buying  and  selling  is 
called  COMMERCE  or  TRADE.  People  generally  think  of  trade  and 
transportation  together  because  when  goods  are  sold  they  usually 
must  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 2k/ 

Show  which  of  the  following  titles  is  the  best  one  for  this 
paragraph  by  putting  an  X on  the  line  in  front  ot  it. 

1.  Commerce,  or  buying  and  selling 

2.  Buying  things  at  a store 

3.  Goods  are  carried  from  one  place  to  another 

4.  He  buys  raw  materials 


Go  on  to  the  next  page. 
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Between  countries  and  states  there  are  dividing  lines  just 
as  there  are  between  farms  or  city  lots  to  show  that  they  belong 
to  different  owners.  Such  lines  are  called  BOUNDARY  LINES.  Of 
course,  these  boundary  lines  are  not  real  lines,  and  usually  ther 
is  nothing  to  show  where  they  are.  Sometimes,  however,  when  you 
are  traveling  you  may  see  highway  signs  that  tell  when  you  pass 
from  one  country,  state,  or  county  into  another .21/ 


Show  which  of  the  following  titles  is  the  best  one  for  this 
paragraph  by  putting  an  X in  front  of  it. 

1.  Boundary  lines  are  not  real  lines 

2.  Highway  signs  sometimes  tell  where  boundary  lines  are 

3.  Boundary  lines  are  dividing  lines  between  countries  and 

states 

4.  A boundary  line  shows  that  the  land  belongs  to  different 

owners 


Rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains  are  often  used  as  boundaries  of 
large  divisions  of  the  country.  Such  boundaries  are  called 
NATURAL  BOUNDARIES.  For  example,  the  Mississippi  River  serves  as 
a natural  boundary  between  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Illinois. 
Likewise,  the  Rio  Grande  serves  &s  a natural  boundary  between  a 
part  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  An  entire  ritfer,  lake,  or 
mountain  range  does  not  serve  as  a boundary,  however.  There  is 
always  an  exact  line  along  the  edge  or  along  the  middle  of  a 
river  or  lake,  or  across  the  top  of  a mountain,  which  marks  the 
place  where  one  country,  state,  or  county  ends  and  another  be- 
gins. Such  lines  are  carefully  measured  and  recorded  by  surveyors 
who  use  them  in  making  maps.  2m/ 

Show  which  of  the  following  titles  is  the  best  one  for  this 
paragraph  by  putting  an  X in  front  of  it. 

1.  The  Rio  Grande  is  a natural  boundary  between  United  States 

and  Mexico 

2.  Rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains  are  natural  boundaries 

3.  Natural  boundaries  are  used  in  the  United  States 

4.  The  exact  boundary  line  across  the  top  of  a mountain  is 
— carefully  measured 


Stop.  Put  your  pencil  down 


Raw  score 
Number  correct.... 


Oyster  Farms 

An  oyster  finds  its  home  at  the  bottom  of  a bay  or  inlet  of 
salt  water,  where  the  tide  is  gentle.  In  order  to  grow,  this 
small  shellfish  has  to  remain  in  the  same  place,  and  motionless, 
all  its  life.  A strong  tide  would  wash  it  away.  Second,  the  sea 
floor  must  be  hard  enough  for  the  oyster  to  cling  to  and  not  be 
buried  in  the  mud.  The  best  kind  of  floor  for  the  oyster  is  one 
either  of  firm  mud  or  of  soft  mud  covered  with  gravel  or  shells. 

You  may  be  wondering  how  the  oyster  is  planted.  It  is  a very 
simple  matter.  If  the  planter  cannot  find  a mud  floor  that  is 
firm  enough  for  the  oyster  to  fasten  itself  to,  he  makes  one  by 
covering  the  soft  mud  with  sand,  gravel,  or  shells.  Then,  he 
plants  the  seed--  young  oysters  that  have  been  hatched.  They  are 
shoveled  from  boats  and  make  their  way  to  the  under-sea  farms,  lj/ 


These  paragraphs  have  told  you  about  oysters,  where  they  live 
and  oyster  farms.  Look  at  the  facts  listed  below  and  deciae 
whether  they  are  telling  about  Where  Oysters  Live,  or  Unaer-sea 
Farms.  If  the  fact  tells  where  oysters  live,  put  its  number  in 
the  first  column.  If  the  fact  tells  about  under- sea  farms,  put 
its  number  in  the  second  column. 


1.  mud  covered  with  shells 


2.  hard  floor 

3.  oysters  that  have  been  hatched 

4.  planting  oysters 

5.  salt  water 

6.  shoveled  from  boats 

7.  covering  soft  mud  with  shells 
6.  gentle  tide 

9.  oyster  seed 


Column  1 
Inhere  Oysters  Live 


Column  2 
Under- sea  Farms 
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Number  right.... 
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previous  page. . . . 
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Section  B.  Peanuts 

The  peanuts  are  planted  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart.  The 
plants  grow  from  one  to  two  feet  high  and  have  pretty  yellow 
blossoms.  When . the  blossoms  fall  off,  the  flower  stalks  bend 
down  and  push  their  heads  into  the  ground.  As  soon  as  these  lit- 
tle heads  are  snug  and  warm  in  their  underground  bed  they  begin 
to  grow  the  nuts  we  like  so  well.  When  the  nuts  are  ripe,  the 
plants  are  plowed  loose,  pulled,  and  stacked  to  dry.  A threshing 
machine  separates  the  nuts  from  the  vines.  They  are  then  dried 
and  out  in  sacks  for  shipment.  Norfolk  is  a peanut-shipping  port 

iS' 


This  paragraph  has  told  how  peanuts  look  when  they  are  grow- 
ing, and  hov»  they  are  harvested.  Look  at  the  facts  listed  below 
and  decide  whether  they  are  telling  how  peanuts  look,  or  how  they 
are  harvested.  If  the  fact  tells  how  peanut  plants  look,  put  its 
number  in  the  first  column.  If  the  fact  tells  how  peanuts  are 
harvested,  put  its  number  in  the  second  column. 


1.  2 feet  high 

2.  plants  are  pulled 

o.  peanuts  grow  on  the  heads 

4.  plants  are  plowed  loose 

5.  put  into  sacks  for  shipment 

6.  stalks  bend  toward  the  ground 

7.  separating  nuts  from  the  vine 


8.  plants  are  stacked  to  dry 

9.  yellow  blossoms 

Column  2 

How  PeariUts  Are  Harvested 


Column  1 

How  Peanut  Plants  Look 


* 


Go  on  to  the  next  page. 
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Section  C„  Paper  Making 

When  the  logs  for  making  paper  reach  the  mill,  the  bark  is 
taken  off,  and  they  are  cut  into  blocks.  The  blocks  are  then 
ground  up  by  great  crushers.  This  finely  ground  wood  is  soaked 
first  in  acid  and  then  in  water  until  it  becomes  a pasty  wood 
pulp.  The  pasty  mixture  is  next  passed  between  hot  rollers  which 
dry  it  and  roll  it  out  thin  into  paper.  The  paper  is  then  made 
into  sheets,  or  done  up  in  rolls,  and  shipped  to  the  print  shops 
of  the  big  cities, lg/ 

Show  that  you  can  tell  the  difference  between  major  items,  or  the 
more  important  things,  and  the  minor  items,  or  details.  Look  at 
each  phrase  in  the  list,  if  it  is  a major  item,  put  its  number 
in  the  Major  Item  column,  if  it  is  a minor  item,  put  its  number 
in  the  Minor  Item  column. 

1.  the  logs  reach  the  mill 

2.  done  up  in  rolls 

3.  the  bark  is  taken  off 

4.  making  pulp  into  paper 

5.  cut  into  blocks 

6.  cut  into  sheets 

7.  making  wood  pulp 

S.  ground  wood  is  soaked  in  acid 

9.  rolled  between  hot  rollers 

10.  ground  wood  is  soaked  in  water 

11.  blocks  of  wood  are  ground 


Major  items 
or 

Important  Items 


Minor  Items 
or 

Details 


Stop.  Lay  your  pencil  down 


Score: number  right... 
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Section  D 
Exercise  1 
Transportation 

Thousands  of  people  make  a living  by  carrying  goods  from 
place  to  place.  The  word  GOODS  is  used  to  include  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  articles,  Raw  materials  must  be  carried  to 
factories.  The  manufactured  articles  must  be  carried  to  places 
where  they  can  be  sold.  The  carying  of  goods  from  one  place  to 
another  is  called  TRANSPORTATION.  The  United  States  has  many 
railroads  and  many  fine  highways.  In  some  places  water  is  used 
for  transportation.  Sometimes  light  goods  are  carried  by 
airplanes .2  jy 


finish  the  outline  of  the  paragraph.  The  important  ideas  have 
been  given.  You  are  to  put  in  the  minor,  or  less  important 
ideas . 

Transportation 

A.  Goods  that  are  carried. 

1. 

2. 

B.  Ways  of  carrying  goods,  or  means  of  transportation. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Score 

Number  correct.... 


Stop.  Lay  pencil  down 
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Exercise  2 


The  raw  materials  used  in  factories  come  from  farms,  forests, 
mines,  and  even  from  the  ocean,  many  food  products  from  the 
farms  go  to  canning  factories,  and  wheat  goes  to  flour  mills. 
Lumber  from  the  forests  goes  to  factories  for  making  furniture 
and  other  articles.  Minerals  from  mines  go  to  steel  mills, 
jewelry  factories,  machine  shops,  and  other  manufacturing  plants. 

2o/ 


Can  you  make  an  outline  for  this  paragraph?  Use  the  major  and 
minor  items  in  the  list  below. 

I.  Lhere  do  raw  materials  come  from? 

A. 

1. 

2. 

B. 

1. 

C. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Farms 

Steel  mills 

i/Vheat  to  flour  mills 

Lumber  to  furniture  factories 

Mines 

Minerals  to  jewelry  factories 
Vegetables  to  canning  factories 
Forests 

minerals  to  machine  shops 


Stop.  Lay  pencil  down 
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Exercise  3 


Since  the  growing  season  in  New  England  is  not  long  enough 
for  corn  to  ripen  well,  it  must  be  cut  while  it  is  still  green, 
iviuch  of  it  is  used  as  feed  for  dairy  cows.  Often  the  green 
stalks  are  chopped  up  by  a machine  and  put  into  a tall,  round 
building  called  a SILO.  The  chopped  corn  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
SILAGE  or  ENSILAGE  and  makes  good  winter  feed. 2^ 


Can  you  think  of  a good  title  for  this  paragraph?  Write  it 
on  the  line  at  A.  Then  write  3 minor  topics,  or  details,  that 
the  paragraph  tells  about,  filling  in  the  outline. 


1 


2 


3 


Stop.  Close  booklet 


Score  for  outlining 
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Part  VI 

Associational  heading 

Kaw  ulas 
Score  Mean 

A.  Number  of  associations  

B.  Number  of  associations  .. ..  .... 

Total  


Analysis  of  associations. 

Put  number  of  items  child  listed 
in  the  blank. 

Associations  with 

_places  he  has  been 

_jpictures  he  has  seen,  including  movies 
_stories  he  has  read 

__things  he  can  show  or  tell  the  class 

things  he  can  make 

things  he  can  read 

miscellaneous 


* 


( 


I ■ ■ - 

Associational  Thinking 

Whenever  you  read,  it  makes  you  think  about  things  you 
already  know.  This  test  is  to  find  what  things  that  you  already 
know  about,  that  a geography  paragraph  can  make  you  think  of. 
Head  the  paragraph  about  JNlew  England's  trade,  and  remember  any 
things  you  think  about  as  you  read. 

There  are  two  very  good  reasons  why  New  England  carries  on  a 
large  trade.  First,  since  it  has  so  many  factories,  large 
quantities  of  raw  materials  must  be  brought  in  and  manufactured 
articles  must  be  carried  away.  The  second  reason  is  that New 
England  lies  along  the  ocean  where  it  may  easily  be  visited  by 
ships.  As  you  study  further  you  will  find  it  has  a large  number 
of  seaports . 2q/ 

Did  you  think  of  any  pictures  or  places  as  you  read?  What  kind? 


What  does  the  ocean  look  like? 


Did  you  think  of  any  raw  materials  or  manufactured  articles  by 
name? 


Did  this  paragraph  suggest  anything  that  would  be  fun  to  do? 


Did  it  make  you  want  to  show,  or  tell  the  class  something? 


Are  there  any  questions  that  you  thought  of  that  you  would  like 
to  find  the  answers,  to? 


, 

, 

* 

* 
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Section  A 


This  test  is  to  be  done  individually  in  the  same  way  that  the 
class  did  the  first.  Read  the  paragraph  thoughtfully,  and  then 
write  down  the  things  it  made  you  think  of.  The  questions  may 
^ help  you.  If  you  think  of  any  extra  things,  write  them  at  the 

bottom  of  the  page. 


Using  Wood  for  Making  Paper 

The  first  paper  was  made  by  the  Egyptians  thousands  of  years 
ago.  This  paper  was  made  by  splitting  stalks  of  a grasslike 
plant  that  grew  along  the  Nile,  a great  river  in  Africa.  Later, 
for  a long  time,  rags  were  the  only  material  used  for  making 
paper.  Today  some  of  the  highest  grades  of  writing  paper  are 
still  made  from  rags.  Practically  all  of  the  paper  used  for 
books,  newspapers  and  magazines,  however,  is  made  from  wood.  The 
making  of  paper  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  in  New  England. 

2r/. 


What  pictures,  or  places  did  you  think  of? 


Did  you  think  of  any  stories  you  have  read? 


What  would  be  some  interesting  things  to  do? 


What  would  be  some  interesting  things  to  find  out? 
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Go  on  to  the  next  page.  Number  of  items 
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Section  B 


Read  this  paragraph  thoughtfully,  just  as  you  did  the  last 
one.  Then,  list  the  things  you  thought  of.  You  may  reread  the 
paragraph  if  you  need  to. 


Lumbering  in  New  England 

Winter  is  the  best  time  for  logging  in  northern  New  England 
Deep  snows  cover  the  rocky  lands  and  swamps.  Most  lumbermen 
therefore  use  large  sleds  for  hauling  the  logs  over  roads  cut 
through  the  woods.  The  logs  are  hauled  to  streams  and  left  in 
piles  along  the  banks.  When  the  ice  melts  in  the  spring,  they 
are  rolled  into  the  water  and  floated  down  to  the  sawmills. 

On  a map  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  you  will  see 
that  the  New  England  States  are  in  the  Northern  Forest  region. 
Most  of  the  trees  in  this  region  are  hemlock,  poplar,  pine,  fir 
and  spruce.  More  trees  are  cut  in  Maine  than  in  any  other  New 
England  state,  although  much  lumbering  is  also  done  in  New  Hamp 
shire  and  Vermont .2s/ 


Things  it  reminded  you  of* 


Things  to  do,  or  show  the  class. 


Things  to  find  out. 


Stop.  Close  booklet. 
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Part  VII 


Drawing  Conclusions 


Raw  Class  Possible 
Score  Mean  Score 


Drawing  conclusions  based  on 

content  of  paragraph  5 


Directions.  In  this  exercise  you  will  read  a short  paragraph. 
Next  there  will  be  a statement  and  a question  about  the  same 
topic  as  the  paragraph.  From  the  information  in  the  paragraph, 
decide  which  of  the  possible  answers  is  the  best  one  and  put  an 
X on  the  blank  in  front  of  it. 

Sample:  Besides  the  ports  that  have  been  mentioned,  there  are 

many  smaller  harbors  along  the  coast.  Most  of  them  are  the  home 
ports  for  fishing  vessels.  Small  ships,  however,  that  make  regu- 
lar trips  along  the  coast  stop  at  several  of  the  more  important 
ones  .2t/ 

A.  Some  people  in  a small  sailboat  were  off  the  coast  of 
Maine  when  a storm  came  up.  They  needed  to  find  a harbor  quickly 
How  long  do  you  think  they  had  to  sail  before  finding  a harbor? 

1.  100  miles 

2.  10  miles 

3.  50  miles 


4.  250  miles 


1.  A great  many  people  make  their  living  by  manufacturing.  Fac- 
tories are  usually  started  in  towns  or  cities  where  it  is  easy 
to  get  workmen.  Sometimes,  however,  a factory  is  started  in  the 
country.  Then  a town  usually  grows  up  because  the  workmen  must 
have  a place  to  live.2u/ 

You  have  heard  that  in  a small  town  with  a population  of 
1000,  a new,  large  factory  will  be  built,  employing  500  workers. 
What  will  happen  to  the  population  of  the  little  town? 

1.  stay  the  same 

2.  increase  to  1500 

3.  increase  to  about  2000 

l+o  increase  to  about  5000 


2.  Of  the  three  important  fishing  centers,  Boston  ranks  first. 
The  large  population  of  Boston  and  of  the  nearby  towns  provides 
a good  market  for  fish.  Many  dried  fish  are  prepared  at  Glouces- 
ter, however,  for  shipment  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
to  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 2v / 

A.  You  want  to  see  how  fish  are  dried  and  prepared  for  ship- 
ment. Where  would  be  a good  place  to  go? 

1.  any  fishing  port 

2.  to  the  largest  fishing  port,  Boston 

3.  to  Gloucester 

B.  A boy  has  said  Boston  sells  more  fresh  fish  than  any  New 
Bngland  city.  Do  you  think 

1.  he  is  probably  right? 

2.  he  is  probably  wrong? 

3.  he  is  absolutely  right? 

4.  he  is  absolutely  wrong? 


Go  on  to  the  next  page 


. 


3.  Raw  wool  is  supplied  by  sheep.  After  the  wool  is  cleaned, 
it  is  made  into  yarn  and  then  woven  into  goods.  New  England 
mates  more  than  half  of  the  woolen  goods  manufactured  in  the 
whole  country. 2jn/ 

A.  A company  in  New  York  mates  children’s  winter  clothes. 
They  buy  large  quantities  of  woolen  cloth.  Where  do  you  thint 
they  buy  the  cloth? 

1.  from  New  York  state 

2.  all  from  New  England 

3.  a large  part  from  New  England 

A. none  from  New  England 

B.  Someone  has  made  a list  of  the  cities  in  United  States 
where  there  are  important  woolen  mills.  What  cities  would  you 
expect  to  find  on  the  list? 

1.  many  New  England  cities 

2.  no  New  England  cities 

3.  all  New  England  cities 

4.  a few  New  England  cities 


Close  the  booklet  Number  of  items  5 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  construct  a diagnostic 
pre-test  to  measure  reading  skills  for  geography  in  grade  5. 

The  test  attempts  to  measure  the  reading  skills,  that  through 
research  in  the  field  of  reading  and  geography  have  been  found 
to  be  considered  necessary  for  the  successful  study  of  geography. 

To  improve  the  test  and  to  make  it  a more  valuable  diag- 
nostic instrument,  the  following  program  should  be  adopted. 

1.  Administer  the  test  to  a large  number  of  fifth  grade 
children  and  find  out  how  well  it  measures  the  reading 
skills  it  attempts  to  measure  and  how  reliable  it  is. 

2.  An  item  analysis  should  be  made,  so  that  the  non-valid 
items  can  be  omitted. 

3.  The  improved  form  should  be  given  and  the  scores  correl- 
ated with  teachers’  marks  or  with  scores  of  a standard 
geography  test  to  measure  its  prediction  value. 

In  its  present  form,  the  test  should  point  out  individual 
as  well  as  class  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  reading  skills  used 
for  geography.  It  will  enable  the  teacher  to  make  better  lesson 
plans  in  geography  to  meet  the  study  skill  abilities  of  her 
class.  It  should  suggest  remedial  work  and  drill  exercises  on 
definite  phases  of  reading  skills.  It  will  provide  a basis  for 
individual  instruction. 
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To  complement  this  study,  a set  of  remedial  exercises 
should  be  constructed  that  will  provide  practice  in  each  of  the 
skills  tested. 

The  writer  believes  this  type  of  a test  is  valuable  to 
both  teacher  and  pupil  in  diagnosing  reading  skills  at  the 
beginning  of  a geography  course.  A similar  test,  more  highly 
refined,  that  could  be  given  to  grades  4,  5,  and  6,  to  find  the 
amount  of  gain  made  in  these  study  skills  from  grade  to  grade 
should  prove  valuable. 
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